




















































































































—Signal Corps Photo 
CHINESE soldier, on guard near the Hwitung Bridge over the 
Salween River, shades himself from the hot sun with an 






umbrella tied to his rifle. 





new flanking movement through the 


Vor. 5, No. 7 





WASHINGTON—With Allied pene- 
tration into Germany proper in at 
least two points on the West Wall, 
and a serious threat developing in a 
flanking movement from _ Holland, 
the fury of German defense has been 
stepped up this week to the most in- 
tense point since the Allies landed 
in France, 

A spectacular operation of the 
week was the successful landing of 
thousands of troops of the 1st Air- 
borne Army at strategic points in 
Holland on Sunday and Monday, un- 
der the protection of a gigantic fleet 
of planes, This movement, which ap- 
parently caught the Germans nap- 
ping, led the way for a speedy ad- 
vance of the British Second Army of 
87 miles in two days, to unite with 
the airborne forces, and suggests a 





General Marshall Tells Legion: 
‘Combat Rorces Give Their All: 
ST stome-Front Must Do Likewise’ 


CHICAGO—With the Allies now at 


the crucial stage of the war, and | 


with American combat forces giving 
their all 6n all fighting fronts, work- | 
ers on the home frent can do no’ 
less than give their utmost in pro- | 
‘duction, declared Gen. George C, | 
‘Marshall, Army Chief of Staff, in 
a stirring address Monday before 
The American Legion national 
convention. 

Citing that lag in production of 
bombs and shells had recently pre- 
vented fully meeting requests from 
commanders in the field for these 
materiel, but that increased produc- 
tion has now materially clarified 
this situation, General Marshall said: 


if our attacks are to surge forward 
in constantly increasing strength 
and power during what we all hope 
are the 
European conflict. We must let 
nothing divert our efforts from the 
great purpose of all these sacrifices 
of life and expenditures of money, 
_ We must remember that the individ- 
ual soldier will place just as much 
importance on his life in the final 
- week of victorious advance as he 
does today. If the protective cover- 
ing fire of bombs and artillery is 
curtailed in any degree because of 





Political Speeches 
To Be Broadcast 
To Overseas Troops 


WASHINGTON—A plan for the 
rebroadcast of political speeches by 
shortwave to troops overseas was 
made at a conference of representa- 
tives of the five political parties with 
representatives of the War Depart- 
ment this week. 

The arrangement provides for five 
series of shortwave _ rebroadcasts 
over the facilities and time allotted 
to the Armed Forces Radio service, 
with each party using equal time in 
each series. The order of daily as- 
signments within each five-day se- 
ries ig to be rotated so that each 
party has the first broadcast period 
in one of the series. 

In addition to the shortwave 
schedule, recordings of the speeches 
in the first two series are to be 
shipped overseas for rebroadcasting 
from Army Expeditionary stations, 
of which 116 are now in operation 
in all overseas theaters. 


last hours of this great | 


Stimson Okay 








shortages in supply, there will be a|is very important to keep in mind 


bitter resentment.” 


|The General stressed the fact that of the war. 
jwhile Allied forcés have gained pos- the attacks must constantly increase, 


| that we have reached a crucial get 


The size and fury of | 


| itions from which to strike at the, The pressure on the enemy must 
; heart of Germany, the American peo- ‘not be eased for a single moment 
ple should desist from its feeling of , until his last squad is battered into 
early victory and consequent relax. | a state of helplessness. 


ation in the war effort. 
“I have complete confidence in the 


success of our military efforts, pro-| 
'tomorrow and every morning until | 


vided we can have steady backing on 


this side of the oceans until the | 
cessation of hostilities is actually an- | 


nounced,” said General Marshall. “It 





‘“Super’ Rank 


“We have a stern duty here at home | 


Plan Has 


WASHINGTON—Should Congress 
desire legislation to superimpose 
America’s present top armed-service 
grades, as is provided for the Navy 
in the Senate-passed measure creat- 
ing two “Admirals of the Fleet,” the 
War Department will give the plan 
its okay. 

This was disclosed by Secretary 
Stimson. He declined, however, to 
hazard a guess as to just what the 
title would be, such designation, he 
said, being the task of Congress, 
His only restriction on the name for 
puch a rank was that it should not 
conflict with that now held by Gen. 
John J. Pershing, who is General of 
the Armies, and which should not 
be equal to it. 

Should Congress form ,.these two 
ranks, it is assumed that Gen. 
George C. Marshall, Chief of Staff, 
and undoubtedly Gen. Dwight D. 
Eisenhower woul¢ receive them, as 
for protocol reasons they need them 
in dealing @ith British and other 
top officers. 





Assures British 
Aid Fighting Jap 


a 

WASHINGTON — When President 
Roosevelt returned from his con- 
ference with Winston Churchill in 
Quebec, he brought with him assur- 
ance from the Prime Minister that 
when the European war job was 
ended, Great Britain would continue 
in action to help the United States 
finish off the Japs in the Pacific, 





“Today and every day thousands 
of airplanes flash on missions in ad- 
vance of our armies. Before dawn 


the victory has been won, hundreds 
of thousands of American soldiers 
will move forward from comfortless 
foxholes and bivouacs, sweating in 
the -tropics, chilled or freezing in 
the damp European fall, to press 
an unrelenting assault against the 


enemy. They will go about this duty | 


with a courageous determination to 
get on with the job, without hesita- 
tion over the question of personal 
safety. It is our duty to make sure 
that the flow of reinforcements and | 
of munitions keeps pace with their 
(See COMBAT FORCES, Page 13) 
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rolling plains of Germany which will 
imperil the Nazi defense forces on 
the Seigfried line. | 

One of the airborne groups is iso- 
lated at Arnheim, under slashing 
Nazi aitack. But the British Army 
is advancing to its aid. 

Military authorities suggest that 
these battles in Holland, on the Ger- 
man border, may be the most crucial 
of the present campaign. } 

In the meantime the main German | | 
defense armies are attempting, furi- | 
ously, to stem the Yank attacks at} 
half a dozen points on the West Wall. 
American forces are hanging tight. | 
ly to the breaches already made in | 
the line, while huge German reserves 
are being thrown in recklessly in an 
effort to stem the Yank tide. j 

Gothic Line Punctured | 


In Italy 
have’ broken 


Canadians and _ British 
through the Gothic | 
line, seizing the strategic Savino- | 
Coriano ridge, last obstacle to ad- 
vance on the Po Valley and Rimini. 
The Yank Fifth Army has battled its 
way to three Gothic line peaks, with- 
in miles of Bologna, in savage 
close-front fighting. 


“ 








‘Good Hunting 
In Germany,” 


Monty’s Adieu 


LONDON—In a broadcast to his 
| troops, which he concluded with | 
the adieu, “Good luck to you all and | 
good hunting in Germany,” Field 


Marshal Sir Bernard L. Montgomery | 


|said that the German enemy had | 
| suffered such immense losses in the 
|west that “it is becoming prob- | 
| lematical how much longer he can 
| continue the struggle.” 


| “Whatever orders are issued in 
| Germany, whatever action is taken 
jon them, no human endeavor can 
|now prevent the complete and 
|utter defeat of the armed forces of 
Germany,” Marshal Montgomery 
said. “Their fate is certain; their 
defeat will be sbsolute.” 





Lured by Gl Bill Benefits 
Men Over 30 Go Into Army 


Realizing that under provisions of 
the GI Bill of Rights, men and wom- 
en of the services naturally have job 
preference. many men over 30 who 
have had deferment because of em- 
ployment in a war industry or some 
essential civilian activity, are volun- 
teering for military service, a Selec- | 
tive Service report from New York 
announces, 
of the European war is in the offing; 
that chances are favorable against 
their being compelled to serve over- 
seas and that employment at war’s 
end will be assured them as dis- 
charged GIs. 


Continued service for at least 
a million soldiers to guard the 
Fort Knox, Ky., gold hoard, the 
Federal Banks and other cash de- 
positories will be necessary if fears 
expressed by Western attorney 
generals should come to pass. 
These prosecutors, at a conference 
in San Francisco, said smuggling 
of machine guns and revolvers by 
returning veterans was just cause 
for apprehension of a crime wave. 
GI Joes can’t kick about not being 
in the “spot news” from all an- 
gles. 


They figure that the end | 


Although he’s the lone soldier on 
a British-controlled South Pacific 
Island, 800 miles from the nearest 
U. S. Army base, Sgt. Adam Slawen- 
lewski, of Syracuse, N. Y., will get 
to é@ast his vote in the November 
| election. The sergeant wirelessed 
his request for a ballot to the New 
| York State War Ballot Commission. 
The ballot has been air-mailed to te 
officer in charge of voting at th 
sergeant’s home base; he will dis- 
patch it by British diplomatic pouch 
on a boat which visits the island 
ence a month; the British officer in 
charge will take the sergeant’s oath 
and ballot, return the ballot by 
pouch and boat to the base, from 
where it will be air-mailed to this 
country. 








Pfc. Wilbur Sisk, of Kansas City, 
Mo., was not using a secret code 
(See LURED, Page 13) 


PLUM ULL ULLAL 


Copies of Army Times are 
made available to all Army 
hospitals through the American 
Red Cross. 
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| ress, 
| Soviet troops are now within a few 
|miles of 

| stronghold. 


One of the war’s greatest battles is | 
being carried through by the Rus-| 


» Stepped 
id Thrusts 


| sians in the forests and around the 
| lakes of Latvia and Estonia in an at- 


tempt, which is making good prog- 


io crush two German armies. 
Nazi Baltic 


Riga, the 


Finland Signs Peace 


Finland has signed a peace agree- 
ment with Russia and Britain, mek- 
ing vital territorial concessions, in- 
cluding important airfields. She also 
agrees to hand over the Finnish 
merchant fleet to the Allies for mili- 
tary purposes. 

In the South Pacific American op- 
jerations point to early invasion of 
/the Philippines proper. Yank marines 
have invaded Morotai, in the Hal- 
meras, only 300 miles trom Mindinao, 


in the Southern Philippines, and 
Peleliu and Anguar, in the Palau 
islands, 575 miles from the Philip- 


pines. Airports ard most of the land 
of base islands have been taken. 


Serious Moves In China 


In China a Japanese advance on 
Kweilen, capital of Kwansi pro- 
|vinee, threatens to split unhappy 
|China in two in an attempt to se- 
cure a line running from Manchuria 
to the China Sea. A gap of only 
/110 miles, with Kweilen the strate- 
|gic point, separates two large Jap 
forces. The situation is so serious 
that the U. S. 14th Air Force aband- 
oned and destroyed its air bases 
near KXwellen, in face of the Jap 
threat. 

One bright spot in the CBI Thea- 
ter is the capture by the Chinese of 
Tenchung, a Jap bastion command- 
ing the Burma Road, which will go 
far to open the badly-needed land 
| supply route to China. 








Large Army 
Is Needed 
‘Thomas Says 


WASHINGTON —Senator Elmer 
Thomas, Democrat, chairman of the 
Senate sub-committee on Army ap- 
propriations, estimated that the 
United States would need a military 
establishment of three to four mil- 
lion men immediately after the war 
and that it would continue to need 
at least two million in service for 
“five, eight or ten years” after vic- 
tory. 

The minimum force, he estimated, 
would be roughly divided: Navy 
750,000, Air Forces 750,000, ground 
forces, 500,000. 

“We have a vast number of men 
who want to stay in the Army, Navy 
and Air Corps,” he said. “There will 
be more than we can possibly accom- 
modate. We will have to make a 
selection and keep those best qual- 
ified.” 

Senator Thomas’ theories are in 
contrast to those of General Mar- 
shall’s, who recommended a small 
Regular Army and trained reserves, 


Army Casualties 
‘Total 337,743 


WASHINGTON 
States Army casualties, 
ters, 








Total United 
in all thea- 
as reported by War Secretary 








Stimson through September 6, are 

as follows: 

Killed 64,468 

Wounded 177,235 

Prisoners .. 48,725 

Missing 47,315 
Total . 337, 743 





Of the wounded, 72,583 have been 
= | returned to duty, 
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bees Life As He Battles 200 
Drink-Crazed Japs; Slays 105 


WASHINGTON—The War Depart- 
ment announces the posthumous 


award of the Medal of Honor to| 


Sgt. Troy A. McGill, 30-year-old Cav- 
alryman who fought to hold a vital 
position on Los Negros Island, in 
the Admiralty Group, in the face of 
a fanatical Japanese attack after all 
of his squad but one had been killed | 
er wounded. 


Sergeant McGill led his squad of | 


@ight men in defense of a revetment 


under attack by 200 drink-crazed | 


Japanese troops. After six of his 
men had been put out of the action, 
he ordered the remaining soldier in 
his squad to a bunker in the rear. 
Sergeant McGill 
alone, firing his rifle until it failed 
to function, then charged out of the 
revetment and used his‘ rifle butt 
to club the enemy in hand-to-hand 


- @ombat until he himself was killed. 


Presentation of the award was 
made io Sergeant McGill's sister, 
Mrs. Bertie M. Fowler, of Ada, Okla., 
by Maj. Gen. Harry J. Collins, Com- 
manding General of the 42nd Infan- 
try Division, at Camp Gruber, Okla., 
last week. Sergeant McGill was the 
zon of James E. and Pearl Estelle 
McGill,. both deceased. 

Find 105 Dead Japs 


Sergeant MéGill's action was a 


Gecisive factor in turning back the | 
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held the position | 


Japanese aitack which threatened 
the important Momote airstrip on 
Los Negros Island. When the fight- 
ing had subsided and dawn came, 
105 Japanese dead were found 
laround the position which he had 
defended with his life. 

The action took place between 4 
}and 5 o'clock on the morning of 
| March 4 last. The 5th Cavalry Regi- 
ment, the crganization with which 
the Oklahoma soldier had trained 
and fought during most of his Army 
| career since enlisting on Nov. 6, 1940, 
| was defending a sector of about 500 
}yards. Troop G, Sergeant McGill's 
unit, was the first troop ashore in 





| had been in continuous combat 
} against the Japs for four days and 
| four nights. 

| The drunken condition of the Japs 
| was substantiated by the fact that 
the dead bodies reeked with the 
smell of alcohol and by the large 
stores of beer and saki that were 
captured. 


Jap Attack Vicious 


When Sergeant McGill ordered 
him to a rear bunker, they both 
realized that it would be impossible 
to hold the Japs back, Pfc. Elmer. 
C. Bense of Redbud, Ill. reported. 

“There were over 150 Japs that 
came right at us,” Private Bense 
|said. “We caw we eouldn’t hold 
them and Sergeant McGill told me 
to pull out and drop back to an- 
other bunker. When I left, all the 
men tn the squad had been killed 
er wounded except McGill and my- 
self. It was just about dawn when 
this happened and I didn’t gee any 
more of Sergeant McGill.” 

Viciousness of the Japanese at- 
tack was witnessed by Maj. (then 
Capt.) Frank G. Mayfield. 

“We heard the drunken Japs as 
they started to move forward in 
their final attempt to blast us from 
our position,” Major Mayfield as- 
serted. “They were screaming, sing- 
ing, and hurling threats at ua as 
they advanced in a mass charge. 
The attack became particularly vi- 
clous against Sergeant McGill and 
his men, as the Japs made suicidal 
rushes on his position.” 

Sergeant McGill was born in 
Knoxville, Tenn. on July 15, 1914. 
His family later moved to El Dorado, 
Ark. where he attended school. 
After the death of his parents he 
went to Flora, Ill., where he worked 
for an oil company as a boiler fire- 
man and truck driver during the 
few years prior to his enlistment. 

Was at Fort Clark 

After enlisting in the Army, Ser- 
geant McGill was sent to Fort Bliss, 
Tex., where he received his basic 
training as a Cavalryman. It was 
here that he joined the 5th Cavalry 
Regiment, to which he was assigned 
throughout his Army career r except 
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the initial landing on Feb. 29 and | 


‘Faith In God, And 


‘for a brief period when he was sent 


to an enlisted man’s school at Fort 
Riley, Kan. His regiment trained 
for a time at Fort Clark, Tex., be 
fore leaving this country in July, 
1943, 

A sister and two brothers of Ser- 
geant McGill are in the service. 
They are Pfe. Edna Mae McGill 
Grossman, Wac, who is stationed 
with the 2525th Service Unit at Fort 
Myer, Va.; Pvt. James H. McGill, 
who recently went overseas with 
the service company of a tank bat- 
talion, and Petty Officer P. A. McGill, 
stationed at the Yard Craft Naval 
Air Station, Corpus Christi, Tex. 





Dig Hole Quick, 
GIs Fight Formula 


WASHINGTON — Fvt. Rosalio 8. 
Zamora, of San Angelo, Tex., home 
from 22 months of Infantry. action 
in North Africa, Sicily and Italy, 
credits his faith in God and thor- 
ough Infantry training with guard- 
ing him from serious injury in battle. 

“I always obeyed orders and al- 
ways dug a foxhole, no matter how 
tired I was after a march,” he said. 
“Sometimes others, who thought 
they would move on before they 
could dig a hole, died wishing they 
had. I got so I could dig a full depth 
hole in 10 minutes.” 


WASHINGTON. — No explosive 
items may be brought or mailed back 
to th¢ United States from overseas 
as war souvenirs, to constitute a 
hazard for all who handle them. 


This is one of several restrictions 
which the War Department is im- 
posirig on the movement of war tro- 
phies into this country by Army 
personnel. The acquisition of enemy 
equipment for souvenir purposes, in 
addition to conforming with certain 
specified prohibitions, will continue 
to be governed by principles of inter- 
national law as it has been in the 
past. Within these limitations, the 
return of war trophies is authorized, 
in recognition of their morale value. 

Souvenirs brought back must be 
small, since they must be included 
in a 25-pound limit on personal bag- 
gage. 

Trophies which ara mailed home 
may not include firearms capable of 
being concealed on the person. 

International law prohibits taking 
war trophies from prisoners of war, 
or from the wounded or dead. It per- 
mits, however, the retention of small 
objects found on the battlefield, and 
the purchase of items from prison- 
ers of war. 

Any individual in the Army who 
brings war trophies home must have 
a certificate, in duplicate, signed by 
his superior officer, authorizing re- 
tention of the articles named on the 
certificate. Parcels mailed overseas 
which contain captured materiel 
must eontain a certificate in dupli- 
cate authorizing the mailing of ar- 
ticles named on the certificate. 

Captured enemy materiel brought 





or shipped to the United States in 





fied Regular Army officers of troop 
age who have completed 24 monthya’ 


ments in the continental United 
States and have not served in an ac- 
tive overseas theater since Dec. 7, 
1941, will be released for assignment 
to command positions fn the U. S. 


War Department announces. 

The release of officers now in this 
category will be accomplished as 
soon as practicable, and it is planned 
that all will be reassigned by Jan. 
1, 1945. Subsequent to that date, 
officers will be released automatically 
upon the eompletion of 24 months’ 
service in etaff or overhead assign- 
ments. In view of curtailed antiair- 
eraft and harbor defense require- 
ments, an exception is made in the 
case of Coast Artillery officers, who 
will be released only upon specific 
request of the Commanding Gener- 
al, Army Ground Forces. 

“Troop age” is defined as 42 years 
or under for a major, 45 or under 
for a lieutenant colonel, and 48 or 





School Proves Success 


WASHINGTON—Seventy-two Chi- 
nese officers—13 of them generals— 
made up the first class, graduating 
in July from an eight weeks’ course 
which started May 15 The initial | 
experiment proved so successful that 
the Chinese Government has asked 
to have the course lengthened to 10 


weeks and the school continued in- | 


definitely, until the need for it no 
longer exists. 


or for any oversea assignment, the | 


Policy Regarding Service Of 
Regular Army Officers Issued 


WASHINGTON—Physically quali-; under for a colonel. 


The policy does not require a Regu- 


jlar Army officer to serve two years 
service in wtaff or overhead assign-|in a staff or overhead assignment. 


Such an officer is released at any 
time for service overseas or assign- 
ment to a command position with 
troops In this country providing the 
commander requesting his assign- 
ment can furnish a qualified replace- 
ment who is either overage, phys!- 
cally unfit for troop duty, or has 
served in an active overseas theater. 

It is pointed out that the directive 
is not inflexible, and that in some 
cases a strict and immediate appli- 
eation of the policy would lower 
efficiency of some offices. However, 
exceptions must be submitted to the 
Deputy Chief of Steff for his per- 
sonal approval. 
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20,000 Germans Surrender To 24 
Members Of The 83d Division 


BEAUGENCY, France — Although 
few records have been kept on hits, 
honors for German prisoners driven 
in goes to 24 members of the Amer- 
fean 83rd Division, who herded 20,- 
000 fully armed supermen over 200 
miles. 

It was one of the craziest military 
eapitulations in history. The French 
didn’t like the idea of moving 10,000 
armed prisoners 200 miles. They 
thought the Americans were crazier 
than ... but it turned out all right. 

Actually the French scored an as- 
sist. The Germans were more afraid 
of the French than the French dis- 
trusted the Germans. Carrying their 
arms 200 miles was for protection 
from the French—not to start any 
trouble. 

For weeks there had been reports 
that a large German force in south- 
ern France was ready to call the 
whole thing off. They had been or- 
dered back to the Reich but the 
planes of the Ninth Air Force and 
the Maquis had made the going a 
little rough. 

Without fighting a battle they sur- 
rendered to a 24 man American pa- 
trol led hy Lt. Samuel W. Magill. 

The German commander had sug- 
gested that a mock battle before 
surrendering might look a bit better. 
Lieutenant Magill didn’t know of any 
troops in the neighborhood for such 
activities so countered with a sug- 
gestion that a few airplanes might 
make the show look better. 


The Germans agreed. looked at the 
planes overhead and agreed to an 
Armistice, but with the provision 
that they could carry their arms for 
protection against the Maquis. 

Negoiiations were completed, but 
only after the Americans had the 
French turn in a few German pris- 
oners, and the long column started 
its 200 mile march. 

At the River Loire the German 
staff formally handed their swords 
to Maj. Gen. Robert C. Mason, com- 


Wahoo the Snafu 


CAMP GORDON JOHNSTON, 
Fla.—Last pay day, M/Sgt. Axel 
Jorenson returned to his barracks 
to find a liquified GI in his bed. 
Jorenson couldn’t wake the cele- 
brant, who murmured sleepily: 

“Go 'way. Me Big Chief Wahoo, 
Big Medicine Man.” 

The Sergeant spilled the unwel- 
come guest onto a spare mattress 
on the floor, the GI never missing 
a@ snore. 

Next morning Wahoo was identl- 
fied as a man from Area Three— 
and a real Indian. 





miles behind them were their men, 


mander of the 83d. Two and a half|three columns of weary Germans 
who stacked arms on the river bank. 
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UNHAPPY is Bing Crosby as Lt. Ruby C. Wills, ANC, of New 
Orleans, prepares to give him an injection. Fred Astaire 
stands ready with the anesthetie while Lt. Ruby A. Fleming, 
ANC, of Baton Rouge, La., keeps check on the singer's pulse. 
Crosby and Astaire are touring France with USO shows. 
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AS OUR FIELD REPRESENTATIVE YOU CAN ATTAIN 
"EARNINGS OF $4000-9000 AND MORE YEARLY IN A 
RESPECTED CAREER OFFERING MANY SATISFACTIONS, 


TH MUTYAL FEE 


“Pondiren forvorion® 


$4 MASSAY STREET 





Lewis W. Douglas, Anaidid? 


NOW YORK @ITY 5,4.% 








Award Goes to Writer 
| For Exceptional Work 
‘In Aleutian Campaign 

} 

| HEADQUARTERS, ALASKAN DE- 
PARTMENT — T/Sgt. George N. 
Meyers, who as a staff correspondent 
| for Yank, the Army weekly, probably 
witnessed as much of the Aleutian 
| campaign as any other enlisted man, 
| has been awarded the Bronze Star 
| by the War Department. 


The former Fairbanks newspaper- 
man, now assigned to the New York 
office of the magazine, was cited for 
“meritorious achievement in con- 
nection with military operations 
|against the enemy from July 1, 
11942, to June 10, 1944.” Sergeant 
Meyers covered the occupation of 
Adak, Amchitka and Kiska and the 
battle of Attu after enlisting in the 
AAF at Ladd Field, Alaska. 


His three years as a civilian news- 
man in Alaska gave him a wide 
background knowledge of the terri- 
tory. Meyers won high praise 
throughout the command for his re- 
porting in Yank and was cited by 
the Headliners’ Club in the States, 
which makes awards each year for 
outstanding news coverage. 
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e+.» that Greyhound serves 
more camps, air fields, 
naval bases and other 
military areas than any 
other single transporta- 
tion system. 

It’s no secret, either, that 
I’m looking forward te 
taking you places when 
this war is over — with a 





Bill-the bus driver 
GREYHOUND 





IT’S NO MILITARY SECRET 





. 





lot more comfort and leg 
room than I’ve been able 
to offer in these crowded 
war days. Don’t ask me 
for the details now. but 
you can take my word for 
it that Greyhound will 
have some new travel 
luxuries for you after 
Victory! 











1 THOUSANDS 
GET THE POST 
AS YOU SEE 





N an Aleutian outpost—on a 

bomber field in China—aboard 
a Japan-bound sub—men in uni- 
form are reading The Saturday 
Evening Post as you see it. Each 
copy is guarded and read and re- 
read and passed from man to man. 
Their letters bring us a voice of 
approval—a voice that says, “Keep 
it coming—keep sending us this 
magazine that stands four-square 
for what we want America tobe!” 














2 THOUSANDS 
GET THE 
OVERSEAS EDITION 





ACH month we publish a thia 

paper, overseas edition. Forty- 
eight pages of stories, articles and 
features rushed, through War 
Department cooperation, to our 
men on the battle fronts. Thus, 
thousands of service men are fol- 
lowing war's progress with the 
world’s great writers... enjoying 
fiction from the pens of the great 
... keeping abreast of life and 
affairs in their own magazine. 


The Post goes to fighting fronts—out where reading is worth its weight in geld—and 





SATURDAY EVENING 


OST 
THE POST IN 3 FORMS 


for the readin’est army that 
ever fought a war 








3 HUNDREDS OF 
THOUSANDS OF FIT-THE- 
POCKET POST YARNS 


HERE’S little enough, for 
amusement, a man can take 
into action. And it’s then, if ever, 
that a fighter needs diversion. To 
meet the requirements of fox-hole 
reading, Post editors select the 
Pick-of-the-Post, reprint three 
complete stories or articles in a 
-size edition called Post 
arns. They're printed in 500,000 
lots at our own expense, and 
rushed to all fighting fronts. 


iu 


where, next to home, a man wants news of home more than anything else on earth. 
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We'll String Along With the Plan! 


V-E Day is still somewhere in the future. The number of points 
to be alloted each category in the demobilization set-up is unan- 
nounced, The number of men to be discharged hasn’t been deter- 
mined. But already a number of soldiers,have protested the plan 
by pointing out that their own particular group isn’t getting a fair 
deal under the set-up. 


At best working out a demobilization plan was hard work. It 
was a thankless job. Every classification of men and its needs was 
considered. In the end a system was adopted that satisfied the ma- 
jority. 


The British attempted a demobilization pian which gave special 
consideration to one group, those who had been assured jobs. The 
echoes of the howls that greeted the announcement are still echoing 
over the English Channel. John Bull beat a hasty retreat and set up 
a system based on service. It worked. There were still protests from 
isolated groups but the majority considered it a fair deal. 


BIRTHDAY GREETINGS 


HEADQUARTERS, SEVENTH ARMY 

(In France.) 

May I congratulate the Army Times on its anniversary, the 
date of which brings to mind the fact that the landing, on the south- 
ern coast of France, of American and French troops comprising the 
Seventh Army was successfully effected four years less two days 
after the Senate approved our President’s request to call out the 
Naticnal Guard and the organized reserve for field service. D-Day 
for this operation was 15 August 1944, while the emergency measure 
calling out our armed forces came on 17 August 1940. 


During these past four years, together with our Allies, we have 
passed through some of the darkest periods of our history—weeks 
and months which cannot easily be forgotten. 





That we are in an immensely. more favorable position is a mat- 
ter which has proven the skill, determination and courage of our 
entire Nation. On all fronts, with God’s help, We are moving toward 
the conclusion of this war. But it should be remembered that the 
reservoir from which the land forces, the air forces, and the naval 
forces. receive their sustaining power is at home. From our own 
country must come the continuous and increasing flow of men and 
materials, until the final victory. And, thereafter, the same determi- 
naticn and courage will be shown, I am confident, in molding the 
future of America and, together with our Allies, in molding the fu- 
ture of the World, 


A. M. PATCH, 


Lieutenant General, U. S. Army, Commanding. 


HEADQUARTERS, 25th INFANTRY DIVISION 
c/o PM, San Francisco, Calif. 


The dissemination of information and education for officers and 
enlisted men will not only increase their combat efficiency but also 
prepare them for a return to civilian life, 


The Army Times is worthy of commendation for its efforts 
toward the proper accomplishment of this mission. 


With best ,wishes for continued success. 


C. L. MULLINS, JR. 
Major General, U. 8. Army, Commanding. 


HEADQUARTERS, 14th AIR FOROE 

c/o PM, New York City, N. Y. 

Allow me to congratulate the Army Times on the eompletion 
ef its fourth year of publication. 

Since ite inception, this highly specialized news weekly has been 
B great morale factor to both men and officers of our Army. 


Nét only that, but in many cases it news to the folks 
back home about their sons and fathers in the service. 


May your continue to serve our armed forces in the same 
Wiicient manner for many years to come. 


€. L. CHENNAULT, 


MaRRanaaca Medea Senee YF Are2, Commanding. 


(Lexington 2-3783). | | 


ncisce (Garfield 6740), and | 
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_The Haunting Voice. 





Letters 


Gentlemen: 

I wonder if any of your readers 
would have copies of magazines and 
newspapers in “overseas” edition 
that they might be able to send me, 

I am starting from scratch with 
“Newsweek's Battle Baby” and the 
liberty overseas edition of “The 
Boston Herald.” 

I am starting a collection of this 
type of publications. Can anyone 
help me? 

Thanks a lot for a real informa 
tive Army Times. 

Cpl. Walter B. Lundman, 
Medical Detachment, 
Station Hospital, 

Camp Pavis, N. C. 





Gentlemen: 

One point has been overlooked in 
the point discharge plan, This point 
is that no man has the power to 
obtain or decline overseas. service, 
so that a man whose entire military 
career has been spent In the States 
should not be penalized by having 
his discharge delayed. 

Consider these facts: 

1. A man with foreign service will 
not necessarily need a job any more 
than one without foreign service; 

2. The psychological effect of ab- 
sence from home operates equally 
on both men; 

3. The man retained in the States 
for the purpose of training others 
may well have contributed more 
toward our eventual victory than 


& ithe one sent overseas. 








Q. My husband is 32 years of age 
and the father of five children. Will 
he be sent overseas? A. L. 

A. Whether or not a man goes 
overseas depends upon the need and 
the physical qualifications of the 
soldier. 

Q. Can a soldier, who is the only 
support for his aged mother and 
father, be released from the serv- 
ice? 8. J. 

A. The procedure for obtaining a 
dependency discharge is for the sol- 
dier to talk the matter over with 
his commanding officer who, in turn, 
will request the local draft board 
to investigate the home conditions. 
The final decision rests with his com- 
manding officer. 

Q. Are enlisted members of the 
WAC eligible to make out an allow- 
ance? R. W. 

A. Yes, a WAC may apply for fam- 
ily allowance for dependent chil- 
dren, dependent husbands, and also 
for dependent parents, brothers and 
sisters. 


Q. If I should be wounded in com- 
bat what are the requirements for 
me to-receive vocational training to 
fit me for some useful work? Cpl. 
g. 3. C. 

A. The eligibility requirements for 
vocational rehabilitation are (1) ac- 
tive military or naval service at any 
time on or after September 16, 1940, 
and prior to termination of World 
War II; (2) discharge or release un- 
der conditions other than dishonor- 
able; (3) Service-connected pension- 
able disability due to World War II 
service; (4) vocational handicap due 
to such disability; (5) need for vo- 
cational rehabilitation to overcome 
such handicap. Application~ should 
be made to the Veterans’ Bureau 
after discharge. 

Q. Where can one obtain the com- 
plete text of Veterans’ Administra- 
tion Services letter of July 1, 1944, 
explaining the educational features 
of the GI Bill of Rights. Opl 
RB. BR. BR. 

A. From any Regional Office of the 
U. 8S. Veterans’ Administration. 

Q. Is mustering-out pay subject to 
Federal income tax? In submitting 





my discharge is a photostatic copy 
neceptable? B.Q. 

A. Mustering-out pay is not sub- 
ject to Federal income tax. A pho- 
tostatic copy of discharge papers is 
not acceptable; the original dis- 
charge is necessary. Always send 
such discharge papers by registered 
mail 

Q. In an article you published on 

you said that “in the 
case of officers, military necessity 
will determine which ones are non- 
essential. These will be released as 
they can be spared.” Does this mean 
thet Warrant Officers and Commis- 





At Your Service 


An Information Service on GI mat- 
ters of all kinds. 

Answers will be furnished through 
this column to questions on allotments, 
compensation claims, demobilization, 
hospitalization, vocational training re- 
employment, educational rights, insur- 
ance, pensions, loans, civil service pref- 
erence rights, income tax deferments, 
veterans’ organizations, legislation— 
anything pertaining to the needs and 
welfare, rights and privileges of service- 
men and women, veterans and their 
dependents. 

Address: AT YOUR SERVICE, Army 
Times, Daily News Building, Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. 





sioned Officers are not benefited by 
this plan?? Does it mean that re- 
gardless of the number of months 
of service overseas and in the Army 
that officer cannot benefit from it’ 
Mrs. O. R. F. 


A. Warrant Officers and Commis- 
sioned Officers, while not included 
under the “point system” for dis- 
charges, will undoubtedly be re- 
leased from the Army in numbers 
proportionate to the number of en- 
listed men discharged under the 
Army plan. The release of officers 
as well as of enlisted men will not 
be automatic in any case, as the 
needs of the service for occupation 
troops, and for forces to be sent to 
the Pacific theater and other Army 
needs, must have first considera- 
tion. 


Q. My husband is in the European 
area without sufficient points to be 
demobilized after Germany is de- 
feated. If he is not needed in the 
Pacific war, what will the Army do 
with him?? Mrs. N. J. M. 


A. If your husband is not demobil- 
ized, he may be assigned to duty 
with occupation troops in Europe; 
his unit might be transferred to the 
Pacific area; it might be ordered to 
the U. S. A. or other duty. All 
men retained in the Army will be 
kept there because, they are needed 
for some duty which the Army must 
perform until the Pacific war is 
successfully concluded. Even though 
your husband does not have suf- 
ficient points for immediate de- 
mobilization, his chances will in- 
crease the longer he serves. Also, 
conditions may change, permitting 
additional men to be demobilized. 


Q. Could you advise as to the com- 
parative credit points to be given 
men over 38, with or without de- 
pendents, who have not been over- 
seas, as against those servicemen 
who have seen duty outside the U. 
8.? Pfc. W. P. 8. 

A. No credit points will be given 
for age in the Army’s partial de 
mobilization plan. Only the four 
factorg of service credit, overseas 
credit, combat eredit and parent- 





hood credit will be considered, 


Physically disqualified men have 
never had a chance to obtain foreign 
service. They should receive some’ 
points because of their physical con- 
dition, as they have not been offered 
the same opportunities for advance- 
ment as their more sound physical 
| companions. 

Pfe. C. R. Colburn, 
Galveston Field, Tex. 


| Gentlemen: 

| Congress is worried about the 
postwar status of the soldiers and 
defense workers; the soldiers are 
sweating out the point discharge 
system; the war workers their old 
jobs—but what will happen to the 
|poor Army dogs. 

Every camp has two or more mone 
grels in the chow line. They receive 
more attention, more kicks and more 
food than a civilian dog. Any G 
in a misfit pair of fatigues will sen 
them into a frenzy—but a _ well- 
dressed civilian is poison to them, 

They say an Army man leads @ 
| dog’s life—why forget the dog that 
leads an Army life? 

Pte. Edwin Nichols, 
Seattle, Wash. 





Gentlemen: 

In the sixth question of “Army 
Quiz,” September 9, the answer 
given as “B” (10 months) should 
have been “C” (3 months) in answer 
to the question as to how long # 
would take to demobilize two te 
two and one-half million men a 
the rate cf 1,000 per hour. At tha 
rate 8,760,000 men would be demo 
bilized in a year. 

Pvt. Bryan P. Bazer, 
Fort Jackson, §. CO. 

(Private Bazer is asking Selective 
Service officials to work a 24-hour 
day. The demobilization figure given 
by General Hershey is based on the 
same operational procedure as waé 
used in drafting men at a 1,000-an 
hour rate, approximating an eight 
hour day.—Ed.) 


Gentlemen: 

We would like to know why thé 
front line medical men were not inp 
cluded in the law providing salary 
increases for Infantrymen. In th 
theater the Medics and the Infantrye 
men face the same experiences te 


gether, 
Medical Corps 
New Guinea. 





Gentlemen: 

Mr. Malvern Hall Tillit’s estimeté 
of a private’s expenses are off a 
(Army Times, Aug. 123) We woul 
place the expenses nearer $380 t 
$180. 

There are many of ws who writé 
home to our folks for some money, 
s0 we can go out and have a lit 
fun, 

If Mr. Tilit isn’t satisfied with hi¢ 
income he can join the Army. 

G. I, JOES 
Houston, Tet 
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Army Quiz 


Oo eee UULU LIL ILL MLL 


1. Dispatches last week announced 
the arrival of the American Ninth 
rmy in Franee. How many United 
tates’ armies are now there? 
A. Nine? 
B. Seven? 
C. Four? 


iF pow Bae Corre i lo Se & 


. 


2. President Roosevelt and Premier 
urchill, with their staffs, have 
nm discussing war matters in Que- 
. Is Quebec— 

A. The capital of Canada? 

B. The capital of the Canadian 

mce of that name? 

OC. Still a French city? 


3. The Signal Corps section of the 
American Seventh Army in South- 
rn France was kept “unprecedented- 
busy” for some time after the 
my on the Mediterranean coast. 
— you think this was eaused 
J— 
A. The mountainous nature of the 
terrain? 
SB. Stray groups of Germans cut- 
the signal wires? 
. The rapid movement north of 
the Seventh Army? 


. 


4 A correspondent In Belgium 
writes of a 32-year-old citizen of 
that country who has never been 
outside its borders, but who has 
spent one-quarter of his life under 
the rule of another nation. Can you 
explain this? 


* ° 


5. The War Department reported 
jast week that the Army had ............ 
General Officers” on duty on Sep- 
tember 1. Would you say the num- 
ber was— 

A. 3,000T 
B. 1,300f 
Cc. 60T 


6. Discussing the manpower needs 
the services last week, Maj. Gen. 
wis B. Hershey, draft director, 
stated that men already in class 1-A, 
and new 18-year-olds would more 
than supply the needs of the Armed 
forces for the rest of 1944. How 
many able-bodied men would you 
think will be available from these 
sources? 
A. 115,000? 
B. 460,0007 
C. 690,0007 
* ° ° 
7. In a recently-published book 
Julian Huxley emphasizes the ac- 
cepted biological theory that only 
men and . conduct organized 
wars. Which group from the follow- 
ine would you say should be placed 
n the blank—elephants, starlings, 
ants, wasps, monkeys? 


8. Which of these American gen- 
erals is the commander of the new 
American Ninth Army in France? 

A. Lt. Gen. Omar N. Bradley? 
B. Brig. Gen. Frank Merrill? 
C. Lt. Gen. William H. Simpson? 


. . J 


9. My buddy says a Flight Officer 
eutranks a nd lieutenant. Is he 
right? 

* * 

10. General John J. Pershing had 
more American troops under his 
eommand in France in October, 1918, 
than are now in that country. 

True? False? 


(See QUIZ ANSWERS, Page 19) 





in a retreat parade. 


of Middleton, Conn. 


HISTORIC Fort Belvoir, Va., a short distance from 
Vernon, the home of George Washington, recently paid 
homage to the women in uniform when the Wac Detachment, 
stationed at Belvoir, was chosen to carry the national colors 
Color bearers, (left to right), were 
T/S Maureen Moore, of Evening Shade, Ark.; Sgt. Esther L. 
Hock, of Long Beach, Calif., and Cpl. Mildred C. Fitzgibbons, 





—Sianal Corps Phote 
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WASHINGTON—tThe Secretary of 
War’s Discharge Review Board, or- 
ganized in accordance with Section 
301 of Public Law 346 (commonly 
known as the GI Bill of Rights), be- 
gan sitting this week in Washington, 
D. C., for the purpose of passing on 
the type and nature of certain dis- 
charges and resignations of former 
Army personnel. Those discharges 
which will not be considered are (1) 
dishonorable as a result of general 
court-martial; (2) dismissal as a re- 
sult of sentence of general court- 
martial. 


With these two exceptions, the 
board has authority to change, cor- 
rect, or modify the type or nature 
of any discharge, and to issue a new 
discharge in accord with the facts 
determined by the board, subject to 
final review by the Secretary of 
War. 

The application blank for a hear- 
ing must be obtained by writing to: 
The Adjutant General, War Depart- 
ment, Washington, D. C. After the 
application is filled out it must be 
mailed back to the Adjutant General. 
The applicant will receive a notice 
of the time set for his hearing at 
least 30 days in advance of the day 





AMG Will Destroy 
National Socialism 


SUPREMB ALLIED HEADQUAR- 
France—A spokesman for 
Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower broad- 
east to the people of Western and 
outhwestern Germany this week 
that Allied Military government had 
been set up in occupied German ter- 
fitory and would begin the task of 
destroying National Socialism.” 


The immediate task, the speaker 
said, would be to secure the lines of 
communication of the Allied armies 
and to suppress activities which 
would “impair the speedy conclusion 
of the war.” At the same time, it was 
warned, AMG would remove from re- 

nsible posts all members of the 

azi party and the SS and others 

who played a leading part in the Na- 
tional Socialist regime. 

The broadcast instructed the civil- 
fan population to continue as far as 
_—~ in their normal occupations. 

etailed instructions to them will be 
fasued by Allied Military Govern- 
Ment in each area, it sald 


on which he is to present his case. 


| Application may be submitted by 
any former officer or enlisted per- 
sonnel, male or female, who left the 
| Army under circumstances other than 
those listed above, and who believes 
| the character of his discharge should 
| be changed. 

| The applicant is entitled to appear 
|before the board in person or to be 


| represented by counsel, or to appear 


Captain Ashworth Is 
Awarded Bronze Star 


SOUTHWEST PACIFIC AREA— 
Capt. William C. Ashworth, Assist- 
ant Adjutant General and long-time 
member of the Fighting 41st Divi- 
sion, was recently awarded the 
Bronze Star for “tireless devotion to 
duty, superior judgment and leader- 
ship” during action in New Guinea, 

Serving as assistant G-1 of task 
forces under Sixth Army, Captain 
Ashworth recently participated in 
the initial phases of two amphibious 
landing operations. 











Discharge Review Board 
Now Sitting in Washington 


with counsel, but, In any case such 
appearance is to be at no expense to 
the government. 

Attention is directed specifically to 
the following points which are out- 
side the jurisdiction of the board: 
It can not reinstate commissions or 
return former officers to their for- 
mer military status; it can not set 
aside or revoke a discharge; it can 
not adjudicate or determine a for- 


gibility to receive benefits provided 
by law. 
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ENGINEERING 3 stn 

27 MONTHS 
Approved time-saving low-cost traiming for veterans 
under G. 1. Bill. B. &. degree in 87 months in Aero- 
nautical, Chemical, Civil, Electrical, Mechanwal 
and Radio Enginesring. Preparatory and refresher 
courses. i-yr. Radio, Drafting. Self-help oppor 
tunity, industrial center. 

INDIANA TECHNICAL COLLEGE 
1294 Kast Washington Bled., Ft. Wayne #, Ind 
















Plan Your Future Now! 
Demand is great for well-trained Lab- 
oratory and X-Ray Technicians, For 
information on courses in such tech- 
niques, write Paine Hall School, Dept. 
At. 101 W. Sist St., New ork 1, 





AIR FREIGHT 

Newest branch of the expanding field of 
TRAFFIC MANAGEMENT. A widely- 
known institution offers thorough-going 
training in basie Traffic, Air regs 
Traffic, Traffic Law, I.C.C. Practice, Ask 
to be placed on our Servicemen’s Mail- 
ing List . 
ACADEMY OF ADVANCED TRAFFIO 
299 Broadway New York 7, N. ¥. 


Management, Accounting, Secretarial 

2- to 4-year courses in accounting, ad- 
vertising, credit, finance, foreign trade. 
insurance, management, merchandising, 
salesmanship, secretarial, business edu- 
cation. Training you can use and sell. 
Armstrong College, Berkeley 4, Calif. 





“STUDY AT PACE 


ay and Evening classes now forming. Account- 
on (C.P.A. and Business Administration), Short 
Accounting Course for Women, Stenographic, See- 
retarial, Public Speaking, Personnel Management, 
“ Taxation, Spanish, Spanish Shorthand, Marketing 
Advertising, Selling, insurance, Real Estate, an 
ether courses. BArclay 7-6200 (Downtown—Opp. 
City 


Hall Park) a5 
N.Y. 7, Ne Y, 


ACE INSTITUT 
Quality for a Top-notch 


Position in Aviation 


Spartan’s superior specialized training 
will prepare you for a prosperous life- 
time career. Advantages obtainable at no 
other school of its kind. 16 years ex- 








erience: 15,000 graduates. Division of 
partan Aircraft Co. $2,000,000 in build- 
ings and latest equipment. Gov't Ap- 


roved: industry recognized. Outstand- 
ng Career Courses—commercial or Air- 
line Pilot, Flight Instructor, Aircraft or 
Engine Mechanic. Aeronautical or Air- 
line Maintenance Engineer, Radio Com- 
munications, Weather Forecasting, In- 
trument Technician. WRITE Vocational 
ehabilitation Dept. TA-114 for com- 
plete information and new catalog. State 
age and education. Captain Maxwell W. 


OL of AERONAUTICS ond 
COLLEGE of AERONAUTICAL ENGINEERING 





“HOW TO MAKE MONEY 





mer service man’s or woman’s ell-| 


|| WITH SIMPLE CARTOONS" 


A book everyone, who likes to draw, 
should have. it is free; no obligation. 


-~ 4 address 
CARTOONISTS’ EXCHANGE 








SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


NOTICE: Thousands of service- 
men and women are already tak- 
ing home study courses for mili- 
tary or peacetime advantage, 
Others are now planning post-war 
study under terms of the “GI Bill 
of Rights.” WRITE FOR DETAILS, 


—<« 


Lincoln Chiropractic College 


Approved four-year course with D.C, 
degree, may be completed in 32 months 
under accelerated schedule. Write for 
catalog. 633 N. Pennsylvania, Indianap- 
olis, Indiana. 





WAR BONDS 


A GRAND TOTAL OF 


100 


IN PRIZES 
FOR YOUR IDEAS 


0.29 
ES 


Midwest Radio Corporation—since 1920, fam- 
ous for fine radios, and their factory-to-you 
selling plan with savings up to 50%-—looks 
to the post-war future. To build the kind of 
radio you want, they ask you now to submit 
a letter on the subject: ‘What | Want In My 
Post-War Radio.” For the 11 best letters, 
Midwest will give $1,000.00 in War Bonds. 
Letters must not exceed 200 words and you 
may send as many entries as wish. Letters 
will be Judged on the practical value of the 
ideas contained thereig and the decision of the 
Judges will be final. in case of ties, duplicate 
prizes will be awarded. All entries must be 
post-marked not later than midnight Decem- 
ber 31, 1944. Contest is open to all except 
employees of Midwest Radio ition, thelr 
advertising agency, and mem of their 
families. Winners will be notified on January 
31, 1945. Prizes will be awarded as follows: 


First Prize .....$300 in War Bonds 
Second Prize ...$200 in War Bonds 
Third Prize .....$100 in Wer Bonds 


end eight prizes of a $25 War Bond cock. 











Dept. 29-A, Cincinnati 2, O, 











There are Ronsons on the beachheods 











Dept. 59-0 Pleasant Hill, Ohio 
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“There's some sandwiches and Pepsi-Cola in my kit!” 
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And in foxhole (boy, they're prized) 
Serving best, as will all lighters 
That ore kept.weil 











For Better 
Lighter Service 


USE 


EXTRA-LENGTH 


RONSON <> REDSKIN ‘FLINTS’ 
The distinctive Redskin coating is your 
@verentee of quolity, tempered 
herdness, showers of sure-fire sperks, 
treedom trom powdering. 


RONSONOL quick-lighting FUEL 
Cleen, steedy fleme. 


RONSON high-absorption WICKS 


in demand on oll fighting treats 


Te °K. Officers: Send your orders or 
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LIGHTER ACCESSORIES 














UNLOADING ammunition for the siege of the garrison at 
Brest, France, the Yanks are given help by members of the 
FFI (French Forces of the Interior.) 


The returning service man prob- 
ably will find that the growing indus- 
trial South will afford him one of 
the major sources of postwar oppor- 
tunities either for employment or 
for commercial and industrial invest- 
ment. Tennessee, as one of the lead- 
ers in this industrial emergence of 
the South, will be a particularly 
suitable location for the soldier who 
has the —— spirit to partici- 
pate in the activity of an expanding 
region. 








Utah 


Welcomes Young Men And Women 


Utah salutes all young men and 
women of the armed forces, and as 
soon as you are released we bid you 
welcome to our State, to meet our 
people, to see the commonwealth 
that has been built by hardy pion- 
eers, to enjoy our incomparable 
acenery and delightful seasonal cli- 
mates. 

Naturally, we disagree with the 
thought that America has no more 
frontiers for adventure and explolt- 
ation for within the State of Utah 
we have vast undeveloped natural 
resources, opportunities for ambi- 
tious veterans in agriculture, indus- 
try, and mining, opportunities where 
Initiative may have a free hand and 
where you may pursue an untram- 
meled future of your own making in 
pleasant surroundings and with the 


esteem and good will of our citizen- | 


By Governor Herbert B. Maw 


|that success, rather than failure, will 
|reward their efforts, 

Abraham Lincoln once spoke of 
Utah as “The Storehouse of Ameri- 
ca,” and truly it has proven the wis- 
dom of his expression during the 
present emergency as this State 
alone has produced 30% of all the 
copper output in the United States, 
ranks second in the production of 
molybdenum, furnished large quan- 
tities of the lead, zinc, vanadium, 
manganese, tungsten, salt, sulphur, 
iron, silver, and gold, as well as 
many other minerals and metals. 
There are vast undeveloped deposits 
of potash, magnesium, fluorite, iron 
pyrites, of mineral earths such as 
gypsum, talc, and kaolin, and unlim- 
ited deposits of hydrocarbons, oil 





ry who realize and appreciate what | 
you have dene and are still doing to | 


establish the security of our State 
and our Nation. 
May I briefly point out to you 


some statistical facts regarding our, 


State, its people, and its opportuni. | 


ties? 
Population Increase 


The 1940 Census showed a popula- 
tion of 350,310, composed of native | 


white—510,622; foreign born white— 


82,298; negroes—1,235; all others — | 
6,155. A Census of today reflects a/| 


opulation increase, due to migra- 
tion for war work, of 113,300, mak- 
ing a total present population of 
663,600. 

Utah is large in size, with 
area of 24.990 square miles—1,400,000 
acres of which are now in irrigated 
farms, with 
available for agricultural expansion 
as soon as proposed irrigation pro- 
jects are completed. Our annual rain- 


j 


an | 


another 500,000 acres | 


fall varies in sections of the State | 
from 15 to 38 inches, and the grow- | 


ing season from 145 to 190 days. 

Farm products which enjoy abund- 
ant growth, and develop superior 
quality, are sugar beets, tomatoes, 
potatoes, carrots and melons, while 
peaches, apricots, and cherries have 
gs wide reputation for their quality 
and flavor. In addition, wheat, bar- 
ley, oats, hay, and forage are pro- 
duced in quantities sufficient to sus- 
tain large numbers of cattle, sheep, 
and hogs, and provide for increase 
In stock raising. 


Privately Owned Farms 

Our agricultural areas are com- 
posed mainly of small farms for the 
greater part privately owned and 
operated, with only 3,400 under ten- 
ant control. 

Our State Agricultural College, 
with ite Experiment Station and Ex- 
tension Service, is prepared to lend 
assistance to those desiring to enter 
the field of agriculture. Our Water 
Resources Development Section, in 
cooperation with the College, ie mak- 
Ing a comprehensive study of water 
available for irrigation, lands adapt- 
able to agriculture and soil analysis 
of these lands to determine in ad- 
vance their productivity and adapte- 
tion to various crops. We do not pro- 
pose any wild scheme of land settle- 
ment to induce veterans to settle in 
our midst, but do —— to go 
about the business a 
gomprehensive way and every- 
thing within our er to develop 
our agricultural and horticultural ex- 

on @ sound basis that will 


bruse SPis 


& venture, 


do every: |Geneva, Bteal 








‘Governor Maw 


shales and sands, gilsonite and elat- 
erite, while the potential marketable 
coal deposits covering 13,130 square 


miles contain workable coal supplies [ 


estimated at 196 billion tons, with 
another 300 billion tons difficult to 
mine. It hag been estimated that 
these deposits would supply the en- 
tire United States at its average con- 
sumption for 250 years. These de- 
posits open a great field for the pro- 
duction of resins from resin-bearing 
veins and for manufacture of plastics 
and chemicals which require a coal 
base. 
Vast Oil Shales 


Our oil and sand shales contain 
billions of gallons of gasoline and 
olla that may be used to supplant 
present day supplies. 


The recently discovered potash 
and magnesium deposits of eastern 
Utah have disclosed what promises 
to be the largest and most valuable 
deposits in the United States, while 
the Great Salt Lake, rich in potash 
and magnesium, will also produce 
numerous chemicals of high value 
and provides an inexhaustible sup- 
ply of salt, to say nothing of ite 
unique recreational values for bath- 
Ing and boating. 

Industria] expansion is now our 
by-word. @ now have, ag Indus- 
One, the 8200,000,000 
Plant, the most mod 
ern and up to date steel plant in the 
Nation today, with ample deposits 
of iron ore, flux and coking coal 

thin a shipping distances to 
operation for years to 


come. Employing 4,500 people in the 
plant alone, this industry, together 
with associated manufacturing plants, 
using its products, will bring about 
a great industrial expansion that 
will provide steady employment for 
thousands of others. 

Our canneries, packing plants, 
dairy processing plants for powdered 
milk, butter and cheese are being 
studied carefully to determine their 
economic limit for expansion to cor- 
relate them with our proposed live- 
stock and agricultural expansion. 
This field, we feel, will offer a aplen- 
did opportunity for development. 


Great Wool Center 

This is the greatest wool-shipping 
center of the West, the clip being 
|now shipped east for scouring, card- 
jing, and weaving. A comprehensive 
study of this industry is being made 
|to determine the feasibility of pro- 
jcessing the wool within our State 
jrather than shipping the raw ma- 
| terials east for processing then hav- 
jing it returned here for sale and 
jconsumption. The same situation 
|now prevails with regard to our cop- 
| per ores, and if we can establish 
| processing plants in Utah for these 
jand similar products our employ- 
|ment possibilities will be further en- 
| hanced, 

Thus, I have covered briefly our 
agricultural, mineral and industrial 
potentialities, but the message to 
you would not be complete without 
referring to our recreational facili- 
ties, our outdoor realms for winter 
sports, for hunting and fishing, and 
particularly for big game where our 
records show annual kill of from 
55,000 to 60,000 deer and from 550 to 
800 elk, with the best percentage rec- 
ord of success among hunters in the 
United States. 

In 1942, our Fish and Game De- 
partment planted 30,170,000 fish in 
the streams and lakes of our State, 
some of which are nestled high in 
the mountains, accessible only by 
pack horse or helicopter. 


Recreation Centers 

We are planning a series of parks 
and recreation centers for our peo- 
ple and vur visitors in areas where 
the moving picture industry is en- 
thusiastically filming many of its 
largest and most expensive pictures 
and wnere motion picture officials 
have said, “We can film in Utah for 
twenty-five years without repetition 
of a single shot,” areas which are 
havens for the archeologists, palen- 
tologists and geologists, and where 
ancient rvins of cliff-<dwellerg and 
pueblos abound, where the ‘skele- 
tons of hundreds of strange mam- 
mals and reptiles have been un- 
earthed and where the various eras 
of time are most vividly portrayed 
in geologic formations. 


Our schools rank high in the Na- 
tion’s list. Our institutions of high- 
er learning offer the best in educa- 
tion and are already embracing con- 
crete and desirable courses in voca- 
tional training. We pride ourselves 
in the high moral and spiritual 
qualities of our citizens and their de- 
sire to live close to nature at its 
best. 

Our people invite you. If you de 
cide to cast your lot with us, be as- 
sured of a cooperative spirit of wel- 
come and assistance. If you only 
come for a visit we will extend the 








hand of SS, for what you 
have done us and for the Nation. 





Tennessee 


Has Many Plans For The. Future 


By Governor Prentice Cooper 


Less than 50 per cent of Tennes- 
see’s war-built facilities have been 
of purely military character, and, as 
a result, Tennessee does not face 
large-scale closure of plants and the 
problem of reemployment of their 
personnel. The United States Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics indicates 
that Tennessee will have to find jobs 
for only about 232,000 persons, or 24.7 
per cent of prewar employment fig- 
ures. This is one of the lowest per- 
centages in the country and such 
prospects presage relatively stable 
economic conditions in postwar Ten- 
nessee. 

Inexpensive Power 


The vast hydroelectric develop- 
ment of the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority, affecting 122 counties in 
seven states, has made available an 
abundant supply of inexpensive pow- 
er. In addition to water power, the 
coal produced in the 500 mines of 
the Cumberland Mountain area is 
another source of large power pro- 
duction, creating almost as much 
steam-generated power as was de- 
rived from hydroelectric sources ‘n 
1941. The mines also produce coals 
of excellent coking varieties suit- 
able for metallurgical work. 


The abundance of electrical power 
has in turn caused the rise of new 
industries, such as the aluminum 
plant at Alcoa, near Knoxville, and 
the electro-thermal furnaces for the 
smelting of elemental phosphorus 


= 





Governor Cooper 


near Columbia, as well as the pro- 
duction of other phosphatic chemi- 
cals. 

Natural Resources 


The resources of Tennessee which 
are being and will be developed in- 
clude the phosphate fields of the 
Middle Tennessee batin; copper and 
zinc in East Tennessee, with oppor- 
tunity for the introduction of brass 
and bronze industries. Ball clays and 
other high-grade ceramic clays of 
West Tennessee are about 40 per 
cent of the nation’s output, and feld- 
spar and flint are also ground in 
the State, with kaolin being pro- 
duced in neighboring. states. The 
production of dinnerwares and elec- 
trical porcelains already begun in 
East Tennessee proves the advan- 
tages of Tennessee in ceramic manu- 
facturing, but the production of 
sanitaryware and other whiteware 
has been overlooked. Glass sands of 
high purity occur abundantly in the 
Cumberland Mountains, offering the 
basis for bottle-making and the 
manufacture of window glass and 
glass block. Tennessee’s stone pro- 
ducts are second only to coal in 
value among its mineral industries. 
The beautiful Tennessee marble of 
the Knoxville region and the “Crab 
Orchard” sandstone from the Cum- 
berland Mountains offer decorative 
construction material, while the 
abundant limestone is used in pro- 
ducing cement and lime, road ma- 
terial, and similar purposes. 

Many types of ehemical process 
industries can be based on the lime 
stone, coal, water, and hydroelectric 
power resources of East Tennessee. 
These include plastios of the urea, 
Phenolie, and vinyl acetal types 





nylon (@ plant will be located neq 
Chattanooga by Du Pont after the 
war), synthetic rubber, calcium cay 
bide, cyanamid, ammonia, nitric acid, 
formaldehyde, methanol and othe, 
alcohols, dry ice, and the family of 
coal tar derivatives, Unlimited sup 
plies of sulphuric acid, needed {y 
processes indicated above, are avai} 
able as a by-product of the Ducktowy 
copper smelters, With the import 
tion of salt from Louisiana or Te 
such additional products as the acrye 
lic plastics, caustic soda, soda as 
hydrochloric acid and allied Cony 
pounds might be manufactured in 
East Tennessee, 

With the completion of the chain 
of Tennessee Valley Authority's 
dams, the Tennessee River from 
Knoxville to the Ohio is open to 
river traffic, and connection is made 
to the vast Inland Waterways sy 
tem, offering opoprtunities in water 
freight lines. ‘Terminal facilities 
have been constructed by both Know 
ville and Chattanooga. 


Agricultural Opportunities 

Agriculture is Tennessee's largest 
industry, using more land, employing 
more people, and producing more 
wealth than any other industry, The 
mild climate and long growing sea 
son are conducive to diversified agri. 
culture, and the precipitation is suff. 
cient for practically all “temperate 
zone” crops except rice. The chief 
crops are corn, cotton, tobacco, hay, 
and vegetables. Dairy and beef catt] 
poultry, hogs, sheep horses an 
mules are the chief livestock raised, 
The natural resources of the State, 
such as soil and climate, will permit 
huge increases in both crop and 
livestock production. In addition to 
the established pattern of farming, 
crops with chemurgic possibiltes, 
such as soy beans, sweet potatoes, 
and the like, offer postwar possibill 
ties. The growing of berries, fruits, 
and vegetables for commercial quick 
freezing or dehydration is another 
field newly opened. 


Living Conditions 
The State of Tennessee is in the 
central part of the South, with phy 
sical features ranging from mountain 
peaks with elevations of more than 
6,000 feet in the east to the Missis 
sippi bottom lands of 300 feet elevas 
tion in the west, with all types of 
geological formations in between, 
The climate is mild, with long, warm 
summers, The growing season varies 
from 150 days in the eastern part to 
220 days in the western part. The 
seasons sre well marked, with an 
average temperature of 40° for the 
coldest month, and an average of 
95° for the warmest month. Tempet+ 
atures below zero and above 100 
are occasionally recorded. The annual 
rainfall averages 50 inches, 
Recreational advantages of Tem 
nessee are outstanding from thé 
viewpoint of returning serviceme 
with the Smoky Mountain Natio 
Park in the east and eight completed 
State parks scattered throughout thé 
State. The seven lakes on the Tem 
nessee River system formed by - 
TVA dams have greatly increas 
boating, fishing and other wate? 
sports. Recreational areas have 
developed along tha shores of @ 
the lakes by local communities with 
TVA assistance. Reelfoot Lake in 
West Tennessee has both hunting 
and fishing. The State is restocking 
streams with fish, and releases birds 
from its quail hatchery. Large gam¢ 
such as deer and wild boar are muk 
tiplying under protection of the Com™ 
servation Department, and may bé 
hunted during a brief season & 
nually. Scenic areas and istorth 
sites are outstanding enough to i» 
vite tourists from other states. 
The State of Tennessee ie planning 
for the return of its servicemen 
thelr reemployment, rehabilitation 
education, and assistance in procul 
ing farms if desired. Both the Stat¢ 
government and private industry al 
planning for the postwar era with § 
view to returning to business to 6 
peacetime basis as rapidly as pose 
ble and continuing the prewar indu@ 
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trial expansion trend enjoyed by thé 
State for the last twenty years, du 
ing which only one Southern sta 
exceeded Tennessee in indu 
growth, ' 
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Colonel Declares Jap 
An Overrated Soldier 


WASHINGTON — The “hoss sol- 
dier functions as efficiently as any 
foot soldier in the opinion of Col. 
Marion Carson, Cavalry officer, back 
jn the United States following eight 
and a half months of duty on the 
Army Ground Forces Board in the 
Southwest Pacific. His report on the 
jst Cavalry Division, which rid the 
Admiralty Islands of several thou- 
sand Japs in less than a month, is in 
line with AGF policy of keeping 
training methods closely linked with 
the latest combat action. . 

“It was a case of a crack Cavalry 
organization clicking exactly as dis- 
mounted Cavalrymen should—and in 
the face of the toughest defensive 
terrain imaginable,” says Colonel 
Carson. 


_ 


What Your Town Needs 
For Coming Air Age 


LOCK HAVEN, Pa.—Believing the 
possible tremendous boom in postwar 
use of private planes will be 
“grounded” unless every city and 
hamlet hag adequate landing strips 
and small air fields offering con- 
venient take-off, landing and serv- 
icing facilities for light planes, the 
Piper Aircraft Corporation, maker of 
Piper Cubs, has prepared a com- 
plete little book, titled “What Your 
Town Needs for the Coming Air 
Age.” 

Offered free to readers of ARMY 
TIMES who don’t want to see their 
home towns left off the postwar air 
map. the booklet tells why plans 
should be made by city officials now, 
how the strips and flelds can be 
obtained at small cost and how this 
plan will create hundreds of thou- 
sands of new business opportunities 
and jobs for returning servicemen. 

To get a free copy, just send a 
postcard or letter to Rept. AR94, 
Piper Aircraft Corp., Lock Haven, 
Pa. As the demand may be great, 
cCcomnany officials suggest that you 
write promptly while the supply 1s 





“The job was the same as that 
encountered by any of our topnotch 
Infantry outfits, to land, establish a 
foothold and then go in and root the 
enemy out of the jungle, out of caves 
and trees and thickly matted under- 
brush, where your next step may be 
your final one. 

. “The early task of the Americans,” 
the colonel points out, “was to ac- 
climate themselves to jungle life. By 
nature our troopers are impatient 
and want to get on with the war. 
Therein lies the cause of some pre- 
mature errors. 


“But once the Ist Cavalry Divi- 
sion was on an equal footing with 
the Japs in the matter of jungle 
experience, it was merely a ques- 
tion of time before the Japs were 
eliminated from the island.” 

Colone| Carson found the Japa- 
nese to be an overrated soldier, but 
still a foe of considerable weight be- 
cause of his endurance and his abil- 
ity to move about undetected, par- 
ticularly at night. 

“The Americans are better sol- 
diers because of superior intelligence, 
flexibility and initiative, with the 
10-to-1 ratio of Jap casualties prov- 
ing that beyond any doubt,” Colo- 
nel Carson says. “Once the Japs 
start off on a tangent, glaring mis- 
take that it may be, they keep on 
pouring men into the hopeless fight 
until the unit has been completely 


500 CW Men 
Commended 


WASHINGTON—Five hundred of. | 
ficers and enlisted men have been | 
commended by the Chemical Warfare | 
Service of the Army Service Forces | 
for voluntarily exposing themselves | 
to lethal gases in order to test a | 
new anti-gas protective ointment, | 
the War Department announced. 

As a result of the tests, during 
which men entered gas-filled cham- | 
bers and contaminated areas, medical | 
officers and research scientists have | 
conclusive evidence that the M5 
protective ointment, or “gasproof 
make-up kit,” will be effective in the 
event the enemy resorts to gas war- 
fare. 

According to the commendation, the 
men “participated beyond the call to 
duty by subjecting themselves to 
pain, discomfort, and possible per- 
manent injury for the advancement 
of research in protection for our 
armed forces.” Among the volun- 
teers were 40 soldiers of Japanese 
ancestry now serving with United 
States forces. 

The men subjected to the gas 
chamber tests were protected by gas 
masks and iiberal quantities of the 
new ointment. Others tested the 
substance by entering ground areas 
which had been contaminated with 
lethal agents. In order to minimize 
the danger to the personnel, tests 
were made only after exhaustive ex- 
periments with the ointment. None 
of the volunteers suffered any ill 





wiped out.” 


effects. 





Patton Victory 


FORT BENNING, Ga.—When Lt. 
Gen. George S. Patton leads his 
troops in victorious parade after the 
war, there'll be a stirring military 


tune all his own to set the cadence. 

CWO Alfred P. Gsell, leader of 
the 7ist Infantry Division Band here, 
has composed a march in honor of 





‘still large. 





“Christmas Card Head quarters” 


General Patton, under whom he once 


Benning Man Composes 


March 


served as band leader. 

Gsell, an Army bandsman for the 
best part of 30 odd years, during 
which time he was with the Army 
Band in Washington, D. C., for 16 
years as first flutist, is—astonishing- 
ly—a former German soldier. But he 
came to America because “I didn’t 
like that German army—the whole 
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Frank A. Hoppe, Inc. 


bel Clean YOUR Rifle 


with Hoppe's No. 9 


This eificient rifle bore solvent removes primer residue, powder 
soot and metal fouling—and it 


events rust and pitting. Cleans 
t. Ideal for gas operated or bolt 
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works—-I just did not like them.” 











INDELIBLE INK PAD GOOD FOR 1500 MARKINGS 





ELIMINATES MESS 
¢ SPONGE RUBBER BASE 


GUARANTEES PERFECT IMPRESSION 
@ Genuine Enome! Handle Stamp prints 


YOUR initio! and les four figures of 
serial number in letters Ye inch high! 


@ Safest, easiest way to mark loundry and 
clothes! 
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Special Quantity Prices 
100 Sets or more SOE set 


50 to 100 sets, 55c set 
15 to 50 sets, 65c set 


Any quantity shipped within 
4 days. For quick action— 
send list and remittance by 
special delivery air mail 
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LOOK OVER SEE ALL THESE 
THESE LISTS ASSORTMENTS 
Choose... OF 
Choose Your Favorites— 
Order for your friends QUALITY 
too! Send your order CARDS AT 
today — Don’t delay! SPECIAL 
Paper shortages and 
other factors make this RATES 
essential. Orders filled 
promptly and sent to you 
POSTPAID any place in for 
U. $. or Overseas. Aill Individuals 
beautifully designed. and 
Military 
(Order by Number Units 
please) 
THE TIME QRDER YOUR CHRISTMAS CARDS NOW—RIGHT NOW = THE TIME 
IS SHORT (To Insure Quick Delivery, Remittance Must Accompany Order—All Deliveries Will be Sent Postpair) IS SHORT 
USE THIS AS A COUPON. OB PUT YOUR ORDER ON A SEPARATE SHEET OF PAPER 
Quantity | Box No. DESCRIPTION me os — Quantity | Box No. peas a “Sex a “— 
215 |XMAS ASST,  ‘o=NenaD 21 | $1.50 920 |XMAS ASST. Sroamtaruionc| 24 | $2.00 
310 |XMAS ASST. Storrs, rarnroric 12 1.00 615 XMAS ASST. waxes | 21 1.50 
415 |XMAS Cues for’ raamivo | 20 | 2.00 B12 |XMAS ASST. “Canos" 18 | 1.26 
510 |XMAS ASST. wintee | 12 | 1.00. “B15 |XMAS ASST. caxstar vesiox| 20 | 1.60 
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Analysis Plan Will Give Wounded 
Vets 2 Million Jobs, Says WMC 


WASHINGTON — American indus- 
try in a joint program with the War 
Manpower Commission is girding it- 
self to assimilate wounded veterans 
into jobs that the disabled would 
never have been considered capable 
of handling before, Chairman Paul 
V. McNutt announces. 


In a pioneer move rapidly becom- 
ing nation-wide, 2,000 employers in 
four leading states are analyzing 
close to two million jobs with a view 
to measuring their physical demands 
with the capacities of disabled vet- 
erans. 


This was Mr. McNutt’s first report 
on the adoption by industry of 
WMC’s Selective Placement program 
for the employment of handicapped 
veterans. 


States in which employers are tak- 
ing the lead are Connecticut, Penn- 
sylvania, California and Michigan. 
Maryland has similar plans and so 
have many other states. Employers 
participating include such major 
West Coast shipyards as Bethlehem 
Steel, Todd Shipyards, California 
Shipyards, U. S. Naval Drydocks, 
with the Kaiser plants in Oregon 
cooperating. 

Large employers in the East and 
Mid-West interested in this move- 
ment include Westinghouse, General 
Electric, United ‘Aircraft, Electric 
Boat, American Cyanamide, Carne- 
gie-Illinois Steel, Aluminum Corpor- 
ation, Hershey Chocolate, Crown 
Can, Ford Motor, Chrysler, Cadillac, 
Eaton Manufacturing, Radio Cor- 





poration of America, Armstrong | 
Cork and many others. | 
Employers Approve Plan 


“Employers are enthusiastically ac- 
cepting the new job-analysis ap- 
proach as an excellent tool for indus- 
try in placing disabled veterans,” Mr. 
McNutt said. “Under the system, jobs | 
are analyzed in relation to the 27) 
activities that have -now been estab- | 
lished as covering the whole field of 
jobs—for example, walking, han- 
dling, fingering, lifting, reaching, 
seeing, hearing and so on. Most jobs 
actually only require a few of these 
activities. If the physical appraisal 
of the man shows that he can per- 
form these, he is considered as fit 
as any able-bodied man for the job. 
The system is radically different 
from the guess method used after 
the last war. The key is: not what 
the veteran can’t do, but what he 
ean do.” 

The program was introduced to in- 
dustry, Mr. McNutt said, through 
employer institutes, consisting of 
groups of employers, representatives 
of personnel and medical depart- 
ments, and shop foremen meeting in 
designated plants for training ses- 
sions on selective placement. Classes 
watched job matching demonstra- 
tions at plant machines, often with 
the disabled veteran giving the dem- 
enstration. 


‘cialists, at the University of Michi- 
gan with the Automotive Council for 
War Production cooperating, the 
Detroit Institute of Technology, 
Michigan State College, University 
of Connecticut, University of Cali- 
fornia and the University of South- 
ern California. 

In California the movement has 
been backed by the Merchants and 
Manufacturers Association. In Con- 
necticut Selective Service has col- 
laborated. Support has been given 
by the Veterans Administration, 
state rehabilitation agencies, the 
medical profession, churches, schools, 
business men’s organizations and so- 
cial agencies. 

Telephoto Receiver 


Examples of how job matching has 
helped returning disabled veterans 
whose talents might otherwise be 
wasted, were given by Mr. McNutt. 
He cited the case of a Hollywood 
photographer who enlisted in Pearl 
Harbor at the time of the bombing, 
and later lost his leg. “Physical de- 
mands analysis of his old job,” Mr. 
McNutt said, “showed that it called 
for walking, standing, stooping and 
kneeling to pose his camera and get 
the right angles. It was out of the 
question for him to resume it. The 
U. S&S. Employment Service found 
that a newspaper wanted a photog- 
rapher to receive photographs over 
its photo-wire system. This requires 
full use of the hands but in no way 
calls for any of the capacities this 
man lost to the Japs. He got the 
job.” 





| Conn.; 
|Mich., and Los Angeles, San Fran- 
Mr. McNutt also cited the case of | 


&@ young man in Connecticut who 
won the Distinguished Service Cross 
for heroism in the South Pacific, 
but who lost his left arm in the do- 
ing. Upon his return he was put to 
work as an inspector in a wire in- 
sulating factory, but doing visual in- 
spection only. Under the job analy- 
sis approach it was possible to pro- 
mote him to final inspector of very 
fine wire, extremely important work 
which involved special skill in mi- 
crometer and gauge reading and 
which, it was discovered, could be 
done with one hand. This man did 
such a good job that later he was 
made foreman. 


Disabled Making Good 


“The success of our disabled vet- 
erans pioneering the way for the 
other combat wounded is proving 
that there is no beneficence in their 
employment,” Mr. McNutt _ said. 
“They deliver full value, sometimes 
out-producing the fellow employee 
who has no physical disability. The 
families of our heroes who have 
come through can rest assured that 
they will have every chance to make 
good in the normal working world.” 

Cities In which WMC-employer in- 
stitutes have been held are: Phila- 
delphia, Pittsburgh, Lancaster, Al- 
toona, York, Reading, Allentown, 
Easton, Erie, Chester, Scranton, 
Greensburg, Williamsport, Pa.; 
Bridgeport, Hartford, New Britain, 
Waterbury, Wallingf@rd, Menchen, 
New London, Meriden, Bristol, 
Detroit, Lansing, Muskegon, 


cisco, Calif. 





CAMP UPTON, N. Y.—Until re-| 


cently one of the Jargest draftee 
reception centers of the Army, but 
lately with that duty discontinued 
in the regular sense, this Long 


Island Army base is still “process- 
ing” men, though those who are 
now passing through it are military 
prisoners who, the Army believes, 
can be rehabilitated for duty. 

At present 1,868 wayward soldiers 
ordered dishonorably discharged are 
in the 1253rd reception center here. 
If past averages hold, more than 
half the men will be back in their 
units, some in possibly six months, 
after their court-martial. In all cases 
of the men here the dishonorable 
discharge has been suspended, pend- 
ing restoration to duty from the 
eenter. 

Lt. Col. F. T. Madigan, command- 
ing officer, said that 90 per cent of 
the men sentenced by courts-martial 
to terms of more than six months 
are assigned to the center. Men 
convicted of such offenses as deser- 





tuleinge of WHC. pocbpetional pe 


tion, AWOL, disobeying orders, ae 


Rehabilitation Center ‘Restores’ 
50 Per Cent Of Military Prisoners 


sault and larceny are also sent here 
from the Ist and 3rd Service Com- 
mands, comprising the New Eng- 
land states, Pennsy)vania, Maryland, 
Virginia and the District of Colum- 
bia. Soldiers who commit more se- 
rious crimes are not sentenced to 
the center. 


Colonel Madigan noted that to 
date 56.6 per cent of the men sent 
here have been returned to duty, 
and only 3 per cent of these have 
returned. Since the center opened, 
in December, 1942, 866 men have 
been rehabilitated. Many of these 
are now non-commissioned officers 
doing a good job. 

The men lead a military life, liv- 
ing in tents in a barbed-wire stock- 
ade. They receive Army training for 
four hours a day and do hard labor 
for another four hours. 


“We try to treat these men not 
as criminals, but as men who prob- 
ably haven’t thought out their prob- 
lems correctly,” Colonel Madigan 
said. “We try to restore their con- 
fidence, thus leading to rehabilita- 





tion,” 
— 


WASHINGTON—Morbid curiosity 
and thoughtlessness on the part of 
civilians can greatly hinder—and 
hsometimes destroy—the efforts of 
disabled soldiers to readjust them- 
selves to a normal civilian life, ac- 
cording to Maj. Gen. Norman T. 
Kirk, the Surgeon General of the 
Army. 

“Modern surgery is skillfully re- 
storing these men,” General Kirk 
said. “Prostheses are furnished to 
every man who has lost an arm or a 
leg and the men are taught how to 
use them. The scars of battle are 
being removed »y plastic surgery. 
Morale and bodies are being streng- 
thened by extensive reconditioning 
programs in Medical Department 
hospitals. 

“But, all this effort is being seri- 
ously interfered with when disabled 
soldiers are singled out by stares and 
prying questions of the public.” 

S/Sgt. Robert K. Yandell, who lost 
a leg in the World War and now is 
stationed at Walter Reed General 
Hospital here, as an instructor for 
amputees, told General Kirk how 
much a disabled soldier fears his 
first contact with the public because 
of the attention and questions di- 
rected at him. 


“Goldfish Bit Me” 


Many men counteract this by 
adopting a hardened attitude, but 
others refuse to go out, preferring 
the shelter of the hospital, Sergeant 
Yandell said. To illustrate the hard- 
ened attitude, he cited the case of 
a soldier, who when asked, “How 
did you lose your leg, buddy?” re- 
plied, “A goldfish bit me.” 

“The men spend hours each day 
learning to use artificial legs and 
arms,” the sergeant stated. 

“But all of the hours spent in this 
practice are nullified if the morbid 
curiosity seekers persist in embar- 
rassing the men by prying into their 
personal lives, asking foolish ques- 
tions ‘and staring.” 

At Forest Glen, Md., a convales- 
cent section of Walter Reed General 
Hospital, one of the Army’s ampu- 
tation centers, the men spoke feel- 
ingly to Medical Department repre- 
sentatives of the stares, questions, 
pity and statements they receive 
when they are on pass or furlough. 

A tall, partly-blind soldier with 
one leg off told of his first visit 
home. “A perfect stranger stopped 
me on the street the third day,” he 
said. “That man stood and stared 
at me. Then he walked up and said: 
‘I would rather not have seen you 
at all than see you the way you 
are,” and walked away. 


“Ever since that day I have been 
trying to figure out what that man 





Morbid Curiosity Irks 
Combat Disabled Vets 


meant. Did he mean that I should 
dead? Did he consider me a freak 
Other people have only one leg and 
live; still others are completely blind 
and they live. Why shouldn’t I have 
the right to live?” 

Medical Department representa. 
tives cite this as a perfect example 
of how an unthinking citizen caused 
untold suffering to a soldier who had 
offered his life for the American way 
of living. 

Another soldier, held prisoner in 
Germany for 15 months after a shell 
blew Ais leg off, said: “Some people 
stare at you as if you were the only 
fellow in the world that has lost a 
leg. There are lots of us who are 
disabled.” 

He stopped for a moment, then 
continued: “If I were a monstrosity 
I would get a job in a circus, [I 
wouldn’t appear in public just te 
have people stare as if I were on 
exhibition.” He added gravely: “But 
I’m not a monstrosity. I’m just a 
soldier who lost a leg at Faid Pass 
in Tunisia. I’m no different from 
other people without a leg. I’m a 
normal man and like to be treated 
as one, Furthermore, I am going te 
own and operate my own gasoline 
station some of these days soon.” 


Three Classifications 

A 22-year-old soldier who lost hi 
left leg in Italy stated: “While 
was home on furlough I had some 
one say to me, ‘they certainly messed 
you up bad enough!’ I felt lke 
telling him to go to hell, but instead 
just asked him if he didn’t know 
there was a war going on. Those are 
the kind of people you don’t care 
about seeing again.” 

“The way I figure this thing out 
is there are three classes of people,” 
said another disabled soldier. “First, 
those intelligent enough not to staré 
and ask questions. Second, those 
who mean well and would like to 
do something for us, but always say 
and do the wrong things. They offer 
pity and sympathy, they just don’t 
stop and think. 

“Last are the long-nosed gossipy 
type. They ask fool questions, try 
to pry into our private lives for a 
story they can tell anyone who will 
listen. This is the type we feel like 
taking a smack at. They are the 
worst of all.” 





Broadcast Day Changed 


FORT BELVOIR, Va.—After three 
years on the air every Sunday morn- 
ing, “Castles-on-the-Air,” Engineer 
soldier radio production, last night 
inaugurated its change in date an 
time. “Castles” hereafter will be on 
every Friday night at 8 over WWDO, 
Washington. 





Up Front With Mauldin 
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“I tried one of them labor-management argymenis wit’ 
Lootenant Atkina.” ‘ 
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TO DEMONSTRATE 


. taken at the Camp Roberts, 


Calif., ‘show.’ 


that there is no recoil in firing the ‘Bazooka,’ the wea- 
pon is placed on a bale of hay without stays and is fired. The projectile is 
emerging on the right; the back blast is on the left. This night photo was 
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inch hole in the armor plating of the tank. 





SPECTACULAR effect, beautiful but deadly in results from a shot fired by the 
‘bazooka’ in a demonstration at Camp Roberts, Calif. One high explosive 
rocket sends this shower of molten metal into the night and makes a three- 





Four New Chemical Warfare 


Weapons Tried And Okayed 


WASHINGTON—Details of four 
new chemical warfare weapons, the 
Jungle Flame Gun, Flamethrowing 
Tank, Smoke-Drake, and Gas Detec- 
tor Kit, were revealed for the first 
time by the War Department. 


The weapons, which until now have 
been classified items. have been in 
production for some time and have 
already proved their effectiveness in 
combat zones, 

The jungle flame gun, a portable 
flamethrower, was especially de- 
signed for use in tropical climates. 
Known officially as the M2-2 port- 
able flamethrower and informally as 
the “atomizer,” the apparatus was 
built to fire jellied oil, a thickened 
fuel made of blazing oil chunks 
which spatter and cling to the tar- 
get. Sinoe this fuel is best fired 
under tremendous pressure, the gun 
incorporates leak-proof piping of 
great strength and an automatic 
pressure system. 

The ran of the earlier M1A1 
model wi thickened fuel has 
reached 60 yards, but the much 
greater range of the new weapon 
has not been disclosed. The name, 
“atomizer,” comes from a small 
atomizer hole in the nozzle which 
sprays a fine, readily ignited mix- 
ture as a booster io help start the 
main stream of oll. 

Other features include a revolver 
type ignition cylinder at the nozzle, 
pistol-grip triggers and a tubular 
steel pack frame which allows the 
apparatus to stand upright whil 
being filled, The smooth contour o 
the alloy steel fuel tanks permits 
the operator to crawl through under- 
brush without snagging. The flame 
is so waterproof that it could 

immersed in the ocean for sev- 
eral hours, pulled out and still be 
ready for action. 
Attest to Potency 

Reports from the Solomon Islands, 
where this jungle flame gun under- 
went tests last July, pay high trib- 
ute to its potency. The atomizer is 
§o accurate that troops preparing 
for action have had flamethrower 
target practice in rifle ranges. 

Lt. Col, Harvey D. Geyer, CWS, 
of Dayton, Ohio, Chief of the Chem- 
{eal Warfare Service engineering 
branch at Edgewood Arsenal, was 

warded the Distinguished Service 

edal on Aug. 15 for his “unusual 
Scientific vision, inventive genius and 
ability” in contributing to the de- 
velopment of the new M2-2. 

The new flamethrower, developed 

y the Chemical Warfare Service 

the vee of Infantry, Marines 

4 Combat Engineers as :well ‘as 

mefighters of the CWS, was rushed 





into production last winter at Mon- 
roe Ordnance Company of Rochester, 
N. Y., the Beattie Manufacturing 
Company, of Little Falls, N. Y., and 
the Sedgley Manufacturing Com- 
pany, of Philadelphia. 


The M2-2’s two fuel tanks on the 
operator's back hold four gallons of 
eil, which is piped by an automatic 
pressure sysiem to the flame gun 
in his hands. In action, the flame 
man fires from a crouching position, 
in a series of two-second bursts. 
He pulls the front trigger in his left 
hand to start the ignition system, 
then squeezes the rear grip to re- 
lease the stream of liquid oil. 


The M2-2 can fire either liquid 
fuel—a combination of gasoline and 
diesel oil—or jellied oil, a mixture 
of gasoline and a special thickening 
compound which is brewed in the 
field sand eged in drums for several 
hours before use. The thickened fuel 
produces ranges double that of the 
liquid fuel. 


Flamethrowing Tank 


The flame tank, which moves into 
point-blank range of targets inac- 
cessible to foot soldiers with port- 
able flamethrowers, can hurl a 
stream of blazing oll while speeding 
over rough terrain. 

Capt. James F. Olds, Jr., 25, of Des 
Moines, Ia., former corps chemical 
officer in the Solomon Islands, 1s 
among several members of the Chem- 
ical Warfare Service who pioneered 
in 1943 in the development of the 
flame tank. During the New Georgia 
campaign of, 1943, Captain Olds 
worked out a technique of using 
portable flarnethrower operators with 
tanks in jungle fighting. Two flame- 
fighters would walk in the tread 
marks close behind the tank at the 
spearhead of an infantry column. 
When the group found a Jap pillbox, 
the flame men fired around the 
sides of the vehicle. This technique 
proved so successful that Olds and 
his men later experimented with 
firing the flamethrower from inside 
the tank 

The new weapon, which combines 
the advantages of liquid fire’s de- 
structive effect with the protection 
of armor plate, can crush through 
heavy vegetation and barbed wire 
in the teeth of enemy fire. The 
armored blowtorch is used for the 
demoralization and destruction of 
enemy infantry who cannot be ef- 
fectively reached with other tank 
weapons, to clear fields of fire 
through underbrush. to attack barri- 
cades and buildings in street fight- 
ing, to flush the enemy from pill- 
boxes and dugouts, and as an incen- 
diary to start fires in grass, trees 














and inflammable enemy equipment. 

The flame tank now in action con- 
sists of a standard M1Al1 portable 
flamethrower mounted on either a 
light or medium tank. As the ve- 
hicle’s driver maneuvers into posi- 
tion, the assistant driver operates 
the flamethrowing apparatus, direct- 
ing the cone of fire up and down 
and to either side like a spray hose. 
Details of how the apparatus is 
mounted are not given for security 
reasons. However, the flamethrower 
is arranged so that the tank loses 
no firepower from its standard 
armament. 

Smoke-Drake M1 

The smoke-drake, M1, a mechanical 
dragon which belches smoke clouds 
from its ten steel nostrils, consists 
of a standard M1 mechanical smoke 
generator mounted on an amphibious 
“duck.” It glides through the water 
spouting clouds of dense white smoke 
or climbs on shore to roll across dry 
land. It is now in use for blanketing 


Allied beachheads against enemy 
observation, 
With the newly devised smoke- 


drake, smoke blankets can be made 
more flexible and more effective. As 
wind directions shift, the mechanical 
monsters can slip off dry land and 
swim through the water to take up 
new positions from which inshore 
breezes will carry the blanket across 
strategic targets. 

The largest smoke machine in the 
world, the Ml generator, either on 
its new amphibious mount or on its 
standard trailer mount, converts 100 
gallons of special hydrocarbon fog 
oll into white fog every hour. One 
of the machines, with favorable 
weather conditions, can blot out a 
square mile in 10 minutes, Its pri- 
mary parts are a large steam burner, 
a@ gasoline engine and fuel tanks. 

Gas Detector Kit 

The M9 chemical agent detector 
kit, which reacts with great sensi- 
tivity to several types of war gases, 
is a miniature gas-analysis set 
packed into a 2%-pound cotton duck 
earrier slung by a strap from the 
wearer's shoulder. In the hands of 
a trained soldier, this kit will detect 
the presence of both persistent and 
non-persistent chemical agents. 

The kits are now in quantity pro- 
duction at the Raymond Labora- 
tories, Inc., of St. Paul; the Evans 
Chemetics Company’s plant at Brook- 
lyn, and the G. W. Luft Company, 
Inc., of Long Island City, N. Y. 

The M9 kit includes an air-sam- 
pling pump, bottles of chenrfcal re- 
agents, and scores of tiny detector 
tubes. These glass tubes hold special 


reagents which absorb toxie gases;. 


there are differently marked tubes 





Gen. Spiller Takes Comma 
Of Panama Coast Artillery 


HEADQUARTERS, P AN A M A| ganization now commanded by Col 


CANAL DEPARTMENT.—An _ein- 
creasingly vital and active role for 
the armed forces guarding the 
Panama Canal, when the war em- 
phasis shifts to the Pacific with the 
expected collapse of Germany, was 
forecast by Brig. Gen. Oliver L. 
Spiller as he assumed his duties as 
commanding general of the Panama 
Coast Artillery Command. 


“It is unnecessary to add,” he 
stated, “that the enemy would take 
any risk involved in order to knock 
out any installation in this area 
which would impair the operation 
of the canal.” 


General Spiller was welcomed to 
his new post by Brig. Gen. Earl H. 
Metzger, commanding general in the 
absence of Maj. Gen. G. Ralph 
Meyer, who had been head of the 
Coast Artillery forces in Panama 
since February 1942. 

General Meyer’s new assignment 
has not yet been announced by the 
Panama Canal Department. 

General Spiller served as a lieu- 
tenant colonel in the Panama Coast 
Artillery Command from 1936 to 


1938. During the first 14 months of, 


that tour of duty he was command- 
ing officer of the Pacific Anti-Air- 


craft Defense Command and execu-| 
tive officer of the harbor defense or- 





containing different chemical com- 
binations, each type suited for the 
testing of a certain type of gas. The 
tubes turn various colors in the 


presence of different gases. In oper- | 


ation, one of the tubes is placed in 
the air pump, and the operator draws 
in air samples with three full strokes 
of the pump held close to the ground. 

In testing for mustard gas, the 


detector tube is heated by applying | 


a heating chemical to the alurhinum 
foil heating pad wrapped around the 
tube, by means of an eye dropper; 
after 45 seconds, when the tube has 
cooled, drops of a liquid reagent are 
added through the open end of the 
detector tube. Other types of gases 
produce an immediate reaction with- 
out the necessity of either heating 
or adding additional chemicals. 
There are also several unmarked de- 
tector tubes in the kit for collecting 
samples of a new type gas for 
speedy analysis. The kit can be used 
for testing contaminated food, water, 


clothing, truck tires and other ma- | 


teriel, the air pump being placed 
close to the object being tested dur- 
ing the collection of air samples. 
One end of the air pump also holds 
a compact flashlight, so that the kit 
can be used at night. 

Gas sentinels equipped with these 
detection devices are able, by taking 
frequent tests, to the presence 


even, of via clots blister | 


gases. 


F. A. Mountford. He rounded out 
his service here as commanding of 
ficer of Atlantic Anti-Aircraft De 
fenses. 
Sets Up Northwest Defenses 

When Pearl Harbor was attacked, 
General Spiller was en route to San 
Francisco to lead an anti-aircraft 





| brigade to the Philippines. 


His or- 
ders were changed Dee, 8, 1941, just 
before he marched his men up the 


| gangplank, and he was commanded 


to take his troops to Seattle, where 
under his leadership, the anti-air- 
;craft defenses of the Northwest 
| sector were established, where he 


! 





| General Spiller 


served until April 15, 1942. For the 
{next 10 months he was commanding 
| general of the Anii-Aircraft School 
| at Camp Davis, N. C., embracing the 
| enlisted schools, the officer schools 
|and Officer Candidate School there. 

From February to July 1943, Gen-« 
}eral Spiller was commanding officer 
}of the Anti-Aircraft Training Center 
at Camp Stewart, Ga. During the 
14 months before his transfer to the 
|Panama Coast Artillery Command, 
| General Spiller commanded the Gulf 
| Sector of the Southern Defense 
Command. 


| Fast-Thinking Sergeant 


WASHINGTON—With a quick wit 
and a glib tongue as his only weap- 
ons, Sgt. Arthur G. Volonte, Bronx, 
N. Y., brought in seven German 
prisoners who had held him captive 
for several hours during an engage 
ment, Ie dtely. one exploit © ore 
him, the Silver award cae 
lantey fa “ee - ogee 
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~-Signal Corps Phote 


THE PARTY TICKET—Last time the supermen of the Wehr- 
macht went to the polls was somewhat before they went for 
the Poles five years ago, and their votes were tactfully 
solicited in the manner illustrated (at top) by Pic. Edwin H. 


— 


are the trio of Gls 


Rudin, and Pvt. Louis Eisler, German-garbed and posed in 
the public relations office at Camp Sutton, N. C. In contrast 
ictured (at bottom) putting pertinent 


queries to Lt. Alfred Stauffer, officer in charge of the Army's 
instruction-without-influence voting program at the same post. 
They are Sgt. Francis J. Garrigan, Pvt. Willard D. Duffee, and 


Sgt. Martin M. Walsh. Pseudo-Nazi uniforms and 


are training props. 


Ja-poster 





Raid Sunken Ships to Keeps 
‘Ducks’ Rolling in France 


WITH U. S. FORCES IN FRANCE | 
One of the greatest contributions | 
of mechanieal science and the most 
versatile vehicle of this war is the 
amphibious DUKW. During the early | 
days of the invasion, the DUKW was 
the only means of transporting per- | 
sonnel and supplies to the beaches 
from ships out as far as three miles. | 

These bouncing corks have done 
their work so well that in the short 
span of 60 days enough supplies had 
been landed by these water-plying 
two-and-one-half-ton trucks to enable 
two armies to accomplish the great- 
est and swiftest advance in the 
annals of military history. 

“The Ducks had to be kept roll- 
ing to keep the front lines supplied,” 
1st Sgt. Paul Beaumont, Chicago, told 


an Army interviewer. “And that’s 
where our maintenance’ section 
comes in.” 


The men salvaged tools from the 
sunken ships that lined the beaches 
after D-Day and built the rest out of 
scrap found in the dump piles, im- 
provisations that kept the Dueks 
rolling. They built a propeller shaft 
straightener out of a section of 
railroad track, several jacks and 


some. iron proces they carved a 
" wooden out of an apple tree; 





devised a chain to prevent losing 


knocked off rudders, and used cast- 
off material to build equipment so 
that the section now does every- 


thing from changing spark plugs to | 


making parts. 


General Pershing 


Better After Sethac 


WASHINGTON—Gen. John J. Per- | 


shing, who observed his 84th birth- 
day on Wednesday of last week, suf- 
fered a severe physical setback 
toward the end of the week, and has 
been confined to bed in his apart- 
ment at Walter Reed Hospital. 


Friends of the commander of the 
American forces in France during 
the last war say that his greatest 
disappointment was that he did not 
have an opportunity to beat Ger- 
many into unconditional surrender 
in 1918 and march into Berlin. He 
has been following the present cam- 
paign with tremendous interest, on 
maps spread out in his room, 

Bulletins from the Army Medical 
Center early this week noted con- 
siderable improvement in General 
Pershing’s condition. Later bulle- 


tins reported that the improvement | this vicinity who gave their spare| to the waist. 


was being maintained. 


gery—aimed at full restoration of 
health rather than mere saving of 
life—is revolutionizing the manage- 
ment of wounded soldiers in France 
and Italy, according to a report 
made public by Maj. Gen. Morrison 
|C. Stayer, U. S. Army, Chief Sur- 
geon in the Mediterranean Theater 
of Operations. 

New surgical techniques, made 
| possible by penicillin, the sulfa drugs 
| and the increasing availability at the 
} front of whole blood for transfusions, 


, are returning increasing numbers of 
| wounded soldiers to active duty and 
;reducing deformity and _ disability 
|among the seriously wounded to a 
| minimum which would have been 
considered impossible a year ago. 

The new techniques, grouped un- 





der the term “reparative surgery,” 
are designed to prevent infection bee 
fore it is established or cut it short 
at the period of its inception. Once 
established, wound infection is de- 
structive of tissue and, at times, of 
life. In many instances wound in- 
fection permanently precludes the 
restoration of bodily function, 
‘Golden Period’ 

The report, prepared by Col. Ed- 
; ward D. Churchill, Belmont, Mass., 
| Surgical consultant of the theater, 
;emphasized a new “golden period” 
, created by reparative surgery. The 





, term originally was applied to the | 


| time lag between wounding and in- 
itial surgery—the period which often 
meant the difference of life or death. 
The new “golden period,” which 
| Colonel Churchill described as equal- 
}ly important, is the time lag be- 











Violent Death in 'Macbeth' 
Gives Combat Men ‘Shivers’ 


AN ADVANCED BASE IN NEW | where she would be interrupted by | possibility of closure by suture at 


Reparative Surgery At Front 
Restores Joe To Full Health 


AFHQ, MEDITERRANEAN THE- 
ATER—A new concept of Army sur- 


tween Initial surgery and reparative 
surgery. 

Reparative surgery, the report 
pointed out, skeuld not be confused 


carried out in the United States: The 
latter involves the restoration by 
surgery of functions or tissue lost 
through wounds and resulting ins 
fections. Reparative surgery seeks 


at the outset. 
The new concept of surgery, ac 
cording to the report, has proved ese 





| ment of wounds complicated by frac. 
; ture or joint involvement and those 
|involving skin loss with the conse 
| quent possibility of disfiguring mutile 
ations, 

The closed plaster management of 
fractures and wounds, recommended 
at the beginning of the war, was in« 
tended to conserve life but exacted a 
high price in skeletal and soft part 
deformity, the report stated. Now it 
lis used but rarely and for special 
| cases only. The nature of wounds 
/encountered in war precludes the 


GUINEA—Do &I’s like Shakespeare? | coughs—not of the audience, but of the tlme of initial surgical operation 


'Not delicate, sheltered, and culti- 
vatetd GI’s—but fighting dogfaces, 
; that profanely have endured hard- 
| ships and hazards, that have fore- 
| knowledge of more to come? 

It is no longer a question in the 
| Pacific theater where Miss Judith 
| Anderson has played Shakespeare be- 
|fore countless thousands of appre- 


The men were more than im- 
pressed with her superlative Lady 
| Macbeth; some of the bravest were 
|downright seared by the virulence 
‘of the domestic invective by which 
she screws up her lord’s courage to 
the sticking point. Not unfamiliar 
with violent death, the combat troops 
recoiled at the deep damnation’ of 


4, Duncan’s taking off. 


In some bases Miss Anderson has 


ported by such distinguished play- 
ers ag Capt. Maurice Evans, Royal 
Navy, and eager GI spear-carriers. 


appeared in New York, gives a bril- 
|liant, stream-lined combat version 
| within 300 yards of the perimeter, 








| 
Sergeant Has 


464: Patches 


CAMP McCOY, Wis.—To T/Sgt. 


the distinction of having one of the 
most extensive collections of military 
insignia shoulder patches in the 
country. 

At the last count Sergeant 
ihad a total of 464 patches 
collection, but, judging from 


Bray 
in his 
the 


ing, he'll soon reach the 500 mark, 
which he has set as his goal—for the 
time being, at least. 

The rather amazing feature about 
Sergeant Bray’s large collection is 
the fact he has been collecting these 
insignias only a year and a half. 

Sergeant Bray has the insignia of 
every division, corps, army and —_ 
the 








ice command in the Army of 
United States, which, fellow col- 
lectors admit, is a feat in itself. In 


} 


| 


his collection, Bray has 71 patches 
lof divisions and other outfits that 
| won fame in World War 1. 

He also has many foreign insignia, 
including the Free French Navy, The 
| German Luftwaffe, Rommell’s Afrika 
Korps, Czechoslovakian and Chinese 
patches and many others. Bray real- 
‘ly takes his hobby seriously, and Is 
|a member of the Insignia Collectors’ 
Club. 


Sergeant Bray is operations ger- 


|geant for division artillery head- 
quarters. He is a native of Norfolk, 
Va. 





Troops Build Church 


ALONG THE LEDO ROAD—The 
|first American Army chapel in 
| Burma was dedicated here Sunday, 
| August 6. The buiiding, a frame 
| structure covered with tarpaulin, 
| was built by soldiers stationed in 


itime for the project. 


ciative and enthusiastic service men. | 


presented full-dress productions; sup- | 


Miss Anderson, aided by Lt. Robert | 
Wallsten, USN, with whom she has | 


Warren J. Bray, 23, of Headquarters | 
battery, 76th Division Artillery, goes | 


way his “treasure” has been mount- | 


| mortars and cannon. 
| Slight Acquaintance 

Some of the many thousandg of 
, men of the 3lst Division, command- 
ed in combat by Maj. Gen. John C. 
| Persons, to whom Miss Anderson 
played, were but slightly acquainted 
with the Bard and had never heard 
| of his foremost female exponent. 
They did not expect stripped Shakes- 
| peare. Upon being so informed, one 
responded: 

“Hell no, it’s a strip-tease. 
blonde dame (Miss Anderson) has 
got on one of those wrap-around 
jobs—all the teasers wear ’em.” 

The feelings of many were neatly 
expressed by Iist/Sgt. Ernest Mor- 
gan, of a service unit, and from 
| Gadsen, Ala: “I never cared for any 
of MacBeth’s plays, but this one 
Judith gave was damned fine.” 

Miss Anderson believes that sol- 


The 


of Shakespeare than the mild and 
comfortable folk who make up Met- 
ropolitan audiences. To them there 
is no sense of over-statement, of 
exaggeration with which the aca- 


wright. 

The scenes from Macbeth, how- 
ever, were far from being the whole 
show, nor yet Miss Anderson’s sole 
contribution to it; she assumed an- 
other titanic role, that of the God- 
dess of Liberty, in a reading of the 
poem by John LaTouche. This stir- 
ring reaffirmation of the American 
faith will re-echo long in GI ears. 





|diers have a deeper understanding | 


demic sometimes charge the play- | 


|in the evacuation hospitals. 
| To Hospital By Plane 
| When the patient reaches a gener- 
al hospital at the base, usually by 
|airplane ambulance, he is taken te 
|the operating room for the first 
| dressing, and the wound is repaired 
| by suture. Careful reduction of coms 
pound fractures at this time is fol- 
| lowed by partial or complete wound 
closure, and the position of the bones 
/is maintained by skeletal traction, 
'metal screws and plates or other 
methods that appear advisable. 
Skin loss in wounds, the report 
pointed out, is caused by the missile, 
the surgeon who is _ over-anxious 
about infection, or infection itself. 
“The latter two causes have been 
brought under control,” Colonel 
| Churchill commented. “Skin defects 
attributable to tangential-hits or the 
tearing action of the missile at the 
wound of €xXit are repaired by skin 
grafts as early as the fourth day fol- 
lowing injury. In facial injuries, 
splinting of the bony parts and pri- 
mary suture of soft parts at the time 
of initial surgery is followed by 
meticulous wound management at 
the base. 
| “It is believed that there will be a 
|material reduction in the incidence 
of disfiguring mutilations. Extensive 
loss of skin and soft parts attribut- 
able to the missile is not commonly 
observed, and it seems likely that 
many of the facial mutilations of 
warfare are attributable to loss of 
tissues by sepsis and contracture 
both preventable.” 








These Pigeon Heroes Really 
Come in on a Wing and a Prayer 


| 

| CAMP BOWIE, Tex.—Thousands 
of heroes have already risen to fame 
out of the bloody strife of World 
War II and a good many more are 


still to come. But it is doubtful 
whether any of these Commando 
Kellys or Barney Rosses or Butch 


| O’Hares can surpass the brave ac- 
| tions of two members of the 153rd 


Paints Portraits 


‘On Jungle Island 


WITH THE AMERICAL INFAN- 
| TRY DIVISION SOMEWHERE IN 
|THE SOUTHWEST PACIFIC— 
| Someone should study the impact 
of war upon budding artists; 
way these talented soldiers carry on 
under difficulties makes one proud 
of Americans everywhere. 


One such artist, now serving over- 
seas with the Americal Division, is 
Sgt. James A. Scalese, 24, of Oil 
City, Pa. Primarily interested in 
sculpture, Sergeant Scalese realized 
he could not freight around the 
tools and materials required. He 
was overjoyed, therefore, when a 
package containing oil paints ar- 
rived on this jungle island. 

To celebrate, Scalese painted a 
portrait of his friend and fellow- 
| artist, Sgt. Leon P. Granackl, of 
Chicago, and will do other buddies. 
| Scalese has erected a crude easel 
| in his tent and poses his subject on 
|@ packing case. He works stripped 
He always has a fasci- 
nated audience, 








the | 


Armored Signal Company of thé 
Black Cat Division. 
When it comes to dishing out 


medals, something might be done for 
the “meritorious conduct above and 
beyond the call of duty” that 153rd’s 
two little pigeons performed recente 
ly. They came close to death and 
| received deep wounds in their work, 
| One struggled back to camp after 
10 days, but he got his message 
through. 

The other, little “Blue Boy”, left 
| Dallas in a rain and mist on a Fri- 
| day. Flying low because of the 
weather, he was attacked by a hawk 
and had the back of his neck torn 
away, practically decapitating him 
|A huge hole was gouged from his 
side, almost tearing off his left wings 
| Yet “Blue Boy” came that 160 miles 
| through the storm in his wounded 
| condition and delivered his messagé 
| Sunday morning. 


Grandma Is WAC 


CAMP CAMPBELL, Ky.—Motheg 
of seven and grandmother of 
three—but she’s Uncle Sam’s niece 
now! 

With three sons and three sons 
in-law in the services and fouf 
daughters employed in the Warf 
Department, Mrs, Clara M. Mounce, 
of Somerset, Ky., just felt “she 





ought to do something in the war 
effort.” 

She was sworn Into the Women's 
Army Corps here, and by choice 
she has been assigned to the Ais 
Corps. 





with reconstructive surgery, which ig . 


to prevent or minimize such losseg 
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CURIOUS Yanks crowd around a display of German weapons 
in the window of the American Red Cross Club Victoire in 
Cherbourg. The club, first large Red Cross installation in 
France, formerly housed a elub for high officers of the 
German staff. 








| 














| 








WASHINGTON — Revival of the; 
Civilian Conservation Corps, stream- 
lined so it will provide both a uni- 
versal military training program for 
youth in the postwar years and an 
educational program to better fit 
young men for future years, is Pres- 
ident Roosevelt’s idea to solve the 
mooted question of compulsory prep- 
aration. 

While War and Navy Department 
officials and heads of various Federal | 
agencies are at work drafting tenta- 
itive plans, the executive revealed he 
had ideas of his own on the subject 
when he conferred recently with 
Jean A. Brunner, Commander-in- 
Chief of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars. 

In his plan, adaptable to youths 
18 to 23, the President said most ef- 
ficient use could be made of CCC 
amps now occupied, together with 
Army posts and reservations. He 
stressed the fact that under his pro- 
gram, forestry would no longer be 
emphasized, but that study would 
be on a very wide scale, with em- 
phasis on vocational instruction. 
The camps, ‘said the President, 
would assume the appearance of 
military schools, teaching subjeets 
Incorporated in the regular curricula 
of schools, and giving credits ap- 
plicable to high schools or college. 
Mr. Roosevelt stated his plan was 
being worked out. When completed, 


New Type Rocket 
On U. S. Planes 


WITH UNITED STATES NINTH 
AIR FORCE, France American 
fighter-bombers in action in West- 
trn Europe are being equipped with 
& new type of rocket which offers 
the advantage of a high ratio of fire 
tontrol. 

Maj. Gen. Elwood R. Quesada, chief 
of the Ninth Tactical Air Command, 
speaking of the new missle, which 
has already been used by some 
Thunderbolt squadrons, sald: “It im- 
plements aircraft with a new weapon 
of tremendous possibilities. Further, 
it is very significant that the Thun- 
derbolts are still able to bomb, ma- 
thine-gun and fly ag well with rock- 
tts as without. 

“Their first use in France against 
tnemy armor fully confirmed our 
high expectations and will undoubt- 
edly lead to the Increased use of 
this weapon.” 

“The power for the rockets Is 
fificult to manufacture,’ General 
Quesada noted, “and this held up 
their use until a few weeks ago, 
When the first rocket-equipped 
Planes were thrown in close support 
i the ground forces. News of the 
Tockets was held until several of the 
is armed with them had fallen 
lo German hands.” 





















FDR’s Youth Program 
To Have CCC Pattern 


all veteran organizations will be 
called in to offer their suggestions, 
he said. 

The new development of the 
President’s views appeared to ob- 
servers here to represent rather gen- 
eral feeling among the large section 
of Congressional thought favoring | 
post-war compulsory military serv- | 
ice. 
Such service is viewed in these | 
quarters as essential to future se- 
curity, but many persons in respon- 
sible positions are endeavoring to! 
strip it of what they term “Prussian” | 
features. 





|} to the Sherman tank it has speeds 


New Light Tank To Do 
30-Ton Sherman’s Job 


WASHINGTON—Three new Amer- 


The Cadillae Division of General | 


Motors announced that a new light | 
tank, to do the offensive job of the ‘cold start. 
30-ton Sherman tank, a 20-ton M-24, | 
;equipped with a 75 mm. gun, had | 
|been under production for months, 
It is suggested that the new tank 
may have gpearheaded General Pat- | 


| 
| 


| 


ton’s columns in their unprecedented 


‘dash across France. 


Built From Battle Experience 
The M-24 supersedes the 37-mm 
equipped M-5. With fire-power equal | 


above 40 miles per hour. It is said 
to have been built to designs sup- 
plied by men on the fighting fronts. 

With an overall height of less than 
80 inches, it provides a lower sil-| 
houette for reconnaissance missions. 
It has a hull length of less than five 
feet and an overall length, including 
the cannon overhang, of 216 inches. 
Sloped surfaces up to 45 degrees help 
to shed hits. Its climbing ability is 
doubled, allowing it to surmount an 
obstacle 36 inches high. Greatly re- 
duced ground pressure in conjunc- 
tion with new track and suspension 
designs help it to negotiate marshy 
terrain. 

It is powered by two V-type, eight- 
cylinder engines. Two hydramatic 
transmissions operate through a 


power transfer unit to govern the | 


eight speeds forward and four speeds 
in reverse. . 
Midget Smoke-Maker 
A new smoke-screening device de- 
veloped by the Chemical Warfare 
Service for use on jungle trails, 


‘mountain passes and beachheads is 


small enough to be carried on the 
back seat of an Army jeep. When 
in use it can be concealed in a dug- 
out or behind a bush. With favor- 
able wind conditions it can blot out 


| an area five miles long and some 200 


yards wide. 
Known as the M-2 Smoke Gener- 


ator, of the Besler, the device weighs | 
It is | 


only 180 pounds when empty. 
only 1-20th the size of the Army’s 
M-1 generator. Equipped with slid- 





Aid Man Gets 
But Feels Fooli 


WASHINGTON Pvt. 
Ball, 20-year-old medical aid man 
from Lakeview, assigned to the 3rd 
Infantry Division, approached a 
stone house on the Anzio beach- 
head. He was seeking shelter. An- 
other German artillery barrage was 
coming over, as they did so fre- 
quently on the beachhead, 

Private Ball, running at a dog- 
trot, saw what appeared to be a 
cellar, opening in the foundation of 
the house. That was the place for 
for him. Safer there. 

Private Ball ducked into the cel- 
lar—but it was a German dugout 
and a young German soldier was 
standing in front of a small mirror 
shaving He was in his shirt sleeves. 
He was so young there wasn’t a 
great deal to shave. 

He looked at Ball with surprise 
and sat down on a bunk. Neither 
spoke. The young German’s face 
was partly covered with lather and 
there were several streaks of blood 
where he had cut himself with the 
razor which he still held in his 
hand 


They Just Grinned 

The young German grinned. Ball 
smiled back. Both were embar- 
rassed Neither was armed, Ball be- 
cause an aid man doesn’t carry arms 
and the German because he had 
been caught with his arms down, so 
to speak. 

Ball, now back in this country, 
said: “It was the silliest thing. We 
just sat there looking at each other 


and grinning. Neither one knew 
what to do.” 
Ball started when the German 


boy made a move. But all the ene- 
his fingers rapidly and deftly in the 
air. 
German was 


doing. He was using 


the American could understand. 





2 


Clayborn | 





Ball then understood what the 





Nazi Prisoner 
sh About It 


When the German decided 
American didn’t understand that 
language he desisted and the two 
remained seated, again grinning at 
each other while the thuds and 
rumbles of the barrage continued 
outside. 


Then, 10 minutes later, an Infantry 
lieutenant entered the dugout and 
found them thus, still grinning and 
making gestures at each other. The 
German recognized the newcomer as 
an American officer. He jumped to 
his feet, gave a German army salute 
and then stepped to a side of the 
dugout. There he snatched a pic- 
ture of Hitler off the wall, threw 
it to the earth and stamped on it. 
When he had finished he stood still 
and put his hands in the air in 
token of surrender. 

“T 


a German prisoner,” said Ball. 


certainly felt foolish.” 


had entered that dugout 
stood another house. 
full-grown Nazi soldiers who might 
have put up a fight. 
made his captors understand 
the Heutenant fired at the 
several times, said Ball, and 
five Germans in it finally 
dered, 


Dinah Shore Sings For 
New Psycho. 


LONDON—More American 
was utilized this week, 











demoralize German troops, 


|cal warfare experts. 


German, she sang popular 


ize Allied victories, 


| Ing handles it can be carried stretch- 
ican weapons were revealed this | er fashion by two men. It ci mprises 
week which are likely to have aa miniature boiler, an air. blower and 
| large part in future war operations. 


| cannon even larger than the 75 mm. 


|ness as air artillery. 


the | 


“And that’s how I came to capture 


It was by mere chance that Ball 
Nearby 
In it were five 


After the boy 

this, 
house 
the 
surren- 


Warfare 


song 
following 
Bing Crosby’s recent broadcasts, to 
when 
Dinah Shore went on the air, at the 
my soldier was doing was working | instigation of American psychologi- 


‘Starting with a little speech in 
songs 
a sign language in the hope that| with lyrics paraphrased to emphas- 
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a smali gear pump, all operated by a 
one-cylinder gasoline motor. It can 
make smoke in 40 seconds from a 
The hollow base of the | 
machine holds tanks for enough wa- 
ter and gasoline for more than an 
hour’s operation. The fog oil 


is | 
drums or five-gallon blitz cans | 
through a short rubber hose. } 
: Larger Guns In Planes | 

Maj. Gen. C. T. Harris, Jr., com- | 


;manding general of the Aberdeen, | 


Md., Preving Grounds, disclosed that 


gun are now being mounted in 
American aircraft. “The 75 has re 
peatedly demonstrated its useful- 
Now we are 
transforming still larger guns into 
aircraft weapons,” General Harris 
said. | 


Natives Help 
Build Church 


AN ADVANCED BASE IN NEW 
GUINEA—It’s a tradition -in the 
Army that the Chaplain goes where 
the troops go, and ag soon as the 
equipment and accumulated debris 


were cleared away from the beach 
where the 3ist Infantry Division 
landed in New Guinea, open air 
services were begun. 

But it soon became apparent that 


,drawn into the generator from oil |the equatorial rains of this region 


were keeping the men away, ruining 
the portable organ, and often caus- 
ing services to be canceled com- 
pletely. To four Philadelphia men 
in this Infantry regiment, this was 
a situation that called for Yankee 


|ingenuity; they would build a 
chapel... 
T/5 John F. McEthone and Pvt. 


Bernard J. McNichol brought their 
powerful bulldozer to the spot and 


in a few minutes had cleared an 
area large enough for chapel and 
grounds. 





Seat of His Pants Shot Off As 


He Makes Hole to 


WASHINGTON — While he had 
some tough fighting during his 18 
|months with the 3rd Infantry Divi- 
| sion overseas, Pvt. Roscoe F. Blount, 
|of Boston, now home on furlough, 
also had humerous experiences. 

“I remember one funny thing that 
happened during those days in Sicily 
|—at least it’s funny now,” he said. 
|“Another man and I, manning our 
8l-mm mortar, were dug in under 
a tree near the gun and were taking 
cover during some fairly heavy shell- 
ing. After about a 20-minute lull we 
' started back to the mortar but the 
firing opened up again. I dived for 








‘Edwards Troops 
Give Storm Aid 


CAMP EDWARDS, Mass.—More 
, than 500 soidiers from Camp Ed- 
| wards are removing debris and fallen 
| trees from roads and streets in Cape 
Cod towns to clear paths for fire ap- 
paratus and other emergency vehi- 
cles in the stricken communities. 

Although Camp Edwards itself suf- 
fered damage which has been unoffi- 
cially estimated at $50,000 or more, 
and troops for the camp were used 
| throughout the hurricane, Col. How- 
;ard S. Patterson, Camp Commander, 
|arranged for supplying soldiers to 
|help nearby towns. 


The fact that not a single casual- | 


ty resulted from the hurricane and 
that damage at this huge military 
installation was kept at a minimum, 
j can largely be attributed to the pre- 
cautions which Colonel Patterson and 
| his staff took well in advance to the 
| arrival of the violent storm. 


Escape Nazis 


the hole and made it, but my buddy 
hit the tree and knocked himself 
completetly cold. I had te go out 
and drag him in, 

“Things were always. happening 
to that fellow, but he came through 
it all right. He and I were man- 
ning the mortar just outside Paler- 
mo, firing into the town to cover the 
riflemen who were going in. Jerry 
started popping at our position all 
at once and both of us made for the 
same hole, which turned out to be 
just large enough for us to get our 
heads in. I got the seat of my pants 
blown off and he lost all his clothes 
—but neither of us was hurt.” 

Pvt. Blount, who was inducted in 
October, 1942, received basic tratn- 
ing at the Infantry Replacement 
Training Center, Camp Croft, 8, €. 








‘Milton D. Cohn Elected 
\Nat’l Commander D.A.V. 


DENVER, Colo.—Milton D. Cohn, 
Buffalo, N. Y., was unanimously 
| elected National Commander of the 
| Disabled American Veterans’ Asso- 
| ciation at the concluding session of 
|the DAV’s 23rd national convention 
|here. He succeeds James L. Mona- 
| han, of St. Paul, Minn. 

Mrs. Maudie Sargeant, Kansas 
City, Mo., was re-elected National 
Commander of the DAV’s Women’s 
| Auxiliary. 

The new DAV commander ig in 
charge of the veterans’ division of 
the Erie County, N.Y., welfare de 
partment. He was a member of the 
famous “Fighting 69th” in the last 
war and was with a machine-gun 
company in the 165th Infantry of 
the 42nd Division. 





A NICKEL NEVER B0UG 











Are you @ shrinking 
violet ? 
Do girls make you 
shy ? 
Offer them a 
POWERHOUSE 
And compliments 


will fly / 


AT A BETTER CANOY BAR, 


“1 
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Courtesy, The Checkerboard, Camp Maxey, Tex. 
DURING the German retreat across France one of our advance 


patrols came upon this scene 


message: “To: G-2: Observed enem 
house 400 yds W of CR 17-23 at 09 


patrol leader.” What is wrong 


would you write it? Correct answer will be found on this 


page. 


This Picture? 


and sent back the following 

installing CP in stone 
. Signature: Smith, Sgt., 
with this message, and how 





Grabs Silk And Saves 
Chutist Buddy In Air 


SOMEWHERE IN NEW GUINEA , 
A one to maybe 10,000 chance saved | 
the life of a paratrooper, whose chute | 
collapsed hundreds of feet in the air | 
but was successfully clutched by a} 
fellow chutist and both glided to 
earth in an amazing feat of heroism. 

Scores of officers and men, watch- 
ing the massa-fult equipment jump, 
gasped in astonishment as they wit- 
nessed the deed. 

The two men were tentmates, and 
have been “buddies” ever since they 
joined the Army. 

“I don’t know how I did it,” said 
Pfc, William Lively, 20, of Dallas, | 
Tex., when questioned later. | 

“I just saw him going by and T| 
held on when I got hold of the silk. | 
I wrapped it around my legs and | 
arms, but I didn’t know who it was | 
until we were almost on the ground.” | 

The two men were in the second | 
“stick” of a plane loaded with 24 
paratroopers, doing a practice full 





down together. I wasn’t thinking 
a thing except to hold on.” 

Witnesses, among them Brig. Gen. 
Albert Pearson, Assistant Division 
Commander, estimated the chutists 
were not more than 300 feet from 
the ground before Lively had 
wrapped the collapsed silk about 
himself, and it appeared the two 
would land safely. 

Lively was uninjured, and Oliver 
suffered a minor injury to his back 
and was hospitalized. Lively goes 
to see him every day and Oliver 
grins and says, “here’s the guy that 
saved my life, for I thought I was 
a goner.” 

Officers here, some of whom have 
been on the European front, never 
saw a duplication of the feat, and 
doubt if it would happen again in 
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HEADQUARTERS, ARMY GROUND 
FORCES—Lt. Gen. Ben Lear, Com- 
manding General, Army Ground 
Forces, with headquarters at Army 
War College, Washington, D. C., 
spoke during the Army Hour broad- 
cast Sunday Afternoon, September 17. 

General Lear’s talk opened the fea- 
ture of the program, which was a 
tribute to the Infantry School on 
the occasion of the graduation of the 
50,000th Infantry officer candidate. 

The broadcast feature over the 
WBC network included a presenta- 
tion from the Infantry School, and 
messages by Lt. Gen. Omar Bradley, 
Commanding General, U. S. Armies in 
France; Lt. Gen. Walter Krueger, 
Commanding General, U. S. Sixth 
Army in the Southwest Pacifir, and 
Lt. Gen, Mark W. Clark, Command- 
ing General, U. S. Fifth Army in 
Italy. 

Brig. Gen. F. D. Merrill, former 
commander of the famed Merrill's 
Marauders, a picked band: of foot 
soldiers who spent 100 days fighting 
through the mountains and jungles 
of Burma on a bitter drive through 
Japanese opposition, addressed offi- 
cers of AGF headquarters at the 
Army War College Wednesday, Sep- 
tember 20. Sixteen sections sent of- 
ficers to hear the famous general 
speak. 

HEADQUARTERS, CAVALRY 
SCHOOL—Demonstrations of Caval- 
ry’s versatility, and displays of Cav- 
alry equipment and combat techni- 
ques, were presented at the Kansas 
Free Fair in Topeka from September 
9 to 15 by school troops of the Cav- 
alry School, which also participated 
ine observance of a special Cavalry 
Day at the Fair on September 13. 

Cavalry vehicles—Jeeps, the M-8 
armored car, M-5 and M-24 light 
tanks and assault guns paraded daily. 
Also shown were examples of each 
of the horse and mule packs used by 
mounted Cavalrymen and dismounted 
units, illustrating the equipment and 
clothing used in jungle, desert and 
mountain reconnaissance operations. 
The parade also included “Mighty 
Mae,” a 16-ton wrecker capable of 
lifting a tank or armored car for 
hasty repairs. 

Among demonstrations held in 
front of the grandstand was one 
firing the rocket launcher, and ar- 
mored vehicles fired blank ammuni- 
tion as they paraded. 

A display area showing Cavalry 
equipment and some captured enemy 
weapons was open to the _ public. 
These included examples of camou- 
flage, foxholes, machine-gun emplace- 
ments, and the weapons used in dis- 
mounted action. 

Schoel troops taking part in the 
demonstrations were from the 30th 
Cavalry Reconnaissance Squadron 
(Mecz) of the 29th Cavalry Group, 
which is commanded by Col. Walter 
F. Jennings. The troops were under 
command of Capt. Moe Bono, com- 
manding officer of Troop A of the 
30th Squadron. 

On Cavalry Day there was an ex- 
hibition of jumping by officers of the 
129th Cavalry Squadron, and a dress- 
age demonstration by Col. Hiram E. 
Tuttle and his nationally known 
“high school horse,” Vast. 

HEADQUARTERS, FIELD ARTIL- 








thousands of jumps. 


LERY SCHOOL—The 786th Tank 





Doughnuts Delivered By Plane 
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Battalion, a unit of the school troops, 
observed its organization day Sep- 
tember 22. The battalion was activat- 
ed in 1943, at Camp Chaffee, Ark., as 
a unit of the 14th Armered Division. 
Lt. Col. William E. Skinner is the 
battalion commander. 


Artillery units recently assigned as 
school troops include the 665th, 664th, 
209th and 530th battalions designated 
at the 210th Field Artillery Group, 
commanded by Col. Buhl Moore. Oth- 
er recent arrivals include the 764th 
F. A. Battalion and Battery “C” of 
the 425th Armored Field Artillery. 
HEADQUARTERS, FIELD ARTIL- 
LERY REPLACEMENT TRAINING 
CENTER—Thirty-nine men were 
named for Officer Candidate Schools 
last week. Of the 39 men, 37 will at- 
tend Infantry OCS at Fort Benning, 
Ga., one will go to the Military Police 
OCS at Fort Custer, Mich., and one 
to Transportation OCS, New Orleans 
Army Air Base. 

Morale in the Fourth Field Artil- 
lery Training Regiment has reached 
a new high due to the highly popular 
impromptu swing sessions staged in 
the Specialists’ outdoor theater. The 
jam sessions are informal, unre- 
hearsed and open to all comers. Ori- 
ginal numbers often crop up and 
make more of a hit with the sizeable 
audience than the old popular tunes, 
HEADQUARTERS, ANTI-AIR- 
CRAFT COMMAND—Lt. Col. Arthur 
C. Smiley, Jr., CAC, who recently re- 
turned to the United States after 
serving in the European and Medi- 
terranean theaters, has been assigned 
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Pascual of the Cuban Army visih | O 
here to observe methods of trainip, 

Lt. Col. W, E. Miller, G-3 Sect 
and Capt. J. E. Harley, G4 Seo 
Headquarters Replacement 
School Command, were here on ¢ 
same mission, 


’ 
Maj. William B. Anderson, inf fs, 
has been detailed temporarily Privat 
assistant executive in this he Tower 
quarters. Eiffel 
HEADQUARTERS, TANK pg 
STROYER BOARD—Capt. Robert Nazi 
Hopkins, Signal Officer, has conside 
assigned to this headquarters that F 
Communications Officer, reli } pletely 
Maj. Robert L. Mayer, who has bee} man p 


detailed to the Advanced Co officers 
Field Artillery School, Fort Sill, Parach 
HEADQUARTERS, ARMOREps, the un 


CENTER—Twenty-five enlisted met “Office 
and one officer from Company C of made 
the Sth Armored Division’s he some | 
Tank Battalion recently comp Feuhre 
a five weeks’ ordeal by heat so thes} down 
fellow tankmen will be prepared (gf rolls t' 
defeat any possible attempt of a 

enemy to use gas. These men par} Old 
ticipated in an experiment ¢cong A Wi 
ducted by the Armored Medical Ref a 10 
search Laboratory to get the fac cently 
on various methods of protecting birth 
tank crews against gas warfare. diatel 


Three new unit commanders havg Be ¥ 


been named in the 20th Armoreg reach 
Division, it was revealed recent 

by Maj. Gen. Roderick R. Ai San 
commanding general. The new coms lost & 
manding officers are Lt. Col. Joh Rights 
J. Carusone, commanding officer of Pulled 


the 27th Tank Battalion; Maj. Warg tmshed 























to duty in the G-2 section. Maj.|R. Strong, commander of the and d 
Michael J. Krisman, CAC, has been | Tank Battalion, and Maj. Cailon’ My couche 
relieved from assignment to duty at|McHaney, who has assumed coms intern 
headquarters, Anti-aircraft Com-|mand of the 33d Cavalry Reconnaisyy daugh 
mand, ant is serving with a corps|sance Squadron (Mecz). =, ' 
eadquarters overseas. For “ c 
Dr. George P. Horton, from the on iedement™ Col Robert Hl bile, 8 
Operational Research Group, office of | recently received a citation it in | 
the Chief Signal Officer, visited here |13th Armored Division headquarterg ™e#th 
last week to confer with representa- | Colonel Frost, divisior chief of st ‘ 
pa Mg the G-3 section on training | prevented possible serious injury 7s 
. personnel and great damage to ! 
HEADQUARTERS, ANTI-AIR-| ernment property by driving a flamy “8Pl 
CRAFT ARTILLERY SCHOOL—|ing half-track into a drainage dite =P! 
Capt. Francis W. Chapman, CAC,| HEADQUARTERS, ARMOREM ** 
Ist Lt. Edward T. Post, CAC, and |SCHOOL-—-Four officers of the Cuba 72”! 
Warrant Officer (jg) Edward A.| Army concluded a four-day tour a) wate 
Bova, USA, joined the staff and|the Armored School Saturday, Se me, 
faculty of the Antiaircraft Artillery|tember 16. The Cubans were eald: 
School Jast week, and have been|third group of officers to visit { she g 
aon te bo Department of Train- | Armored School under the War 
ng Publications. partment’s Latin American field 
HEADQUARTERS, TANK DE-|cers program. Four Peruvian. Nev 
STROYER SCHOOL—Col. Rogelio | officers preceded them in July , 
Lopez, Lt. Col. Rene Scott, Lt. Col.|four Mexican field officers visi WA! 
Fernando Salcedo and Capt. Carlos! the school in August. ah 
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equipment mp. The first “stick” 
2 c: ALONG THE LEDO ROAD—One 





of 12 men were already gliding 
earthward. The plane was at about 
700 feet, and it was the fourth jump 
for each man. 

Private Lively wag No. 6 man, and 
his friend, Pfc. Floyd E. Oliver, 21, 
of Waldron, Ind., was No. 8. Below 
them the steaming New Guinea jun- 
gle stretched for miles. As Lively 
stepped out the door, his buddy made 
ready to follow, and the men cata- 
pulted into the air in less than two 
seconds interval. 

Was ‘Stealing Alc’ 

Lively’s chute began to spill air, 
and he tried to slide-slip to the 
right, he said, when he noticed the 
chutist above him was “all jumbled 
up” and his chute also was collapsing, 
“because my. chute was taking the 
air from under him. 

“tT saw him slide past, and then 
the chute all streamed out was go- 
ing by too, and I got hold of it. But 
I didn’t feel hardly any jerk at all, 
because we were both moving to- 


ward the ground f Then my 
PR  -- e R A 
all I was worth and we both rode 


|Army personnel records he is Pvt. 
| Rudolph W. Klassen. Home: 238 E. 
| 8lst Street, New York City. Civilian 
| occupation: Chef of Rockefeller Cen- 
| ter's Rainbow Room. 

| But to thousands of jungle-hard- 
ened soldiers in Burma he is “Rudy, 
the Doughnut Man.” 

Private Klassen, as manager of a 
Red Cross canteen at an outpost on 
the Ledo Road in Burma's vast 
Hukawng Valley, is in charge of 
the preparation of pastries that are 
served with coffee, tea or lemonade. 
He has trained a staff of Garo na- 
tives as assistants, and hag now em- 
barked on a novel project. 

He made arrangements for an air- 
dropping service and increased his 
daily output of doughnuts. Today, 
the drab diet of men serving deep 
in the remote jungles of Burma is 
brightened by the daily delivery by 
airplane of fresh, crisp doughnuts, 
which reach the troops two hours 
after they have been taken from the 
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“He says he’s prepared to 
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—Pvt Chas. Cartwright, 


to gertain terms, 


FTO, Ft. Leonard Wood, Be 
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Providing, we Agree« 
















=~G1I Bill Lures 
S$]Men Over 30 


iq Lo Join Army 


! (Gontinued from Page 1) 
at cf when he, wrote his family from 
t ami France that he had “bought his 
on tha: mother and Eiffel Tower some per- 
fume.” Summoned by alarmed U, 
8. Army Intelligence to explain, 
Private Sisk disclosed that “Eiffel 
he Tower” is his sister-in-law—Mrs, 
Eiffel Tower Sisk, of Kansas City. 


n, 
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bert Nazi powers-that-be are exerting 
sh considerable effort to kill reports 
ers that Fuehrer Hitler has gone com- 
elieving| pletely nuts. A directive of a Ger- 


as beegi man political education unit, sent to 
Co officers of the famous First German 
Sil. } parachute Division and seized when 
O REDE. the unit fell into Allied hands, read: 


ed met “Officers must counteract assertions 
1y Co made by the enemy, as well as by 
's me some of our own people, that the 
mp! Feuhrer goes mad with rage, tears 


so thers down curtains, bites the carpet and 
ared (gf rolis the floor in convulsions.” 

Of a —_—_—_—— 
Old but extremely wise is James 


en par} 
it cong A Willis, of Buffalo, N. Y. Given 
ical R a 10 per cent salary increase re- 












cently when he reached his 100th 
birthday, the centenarian imme- 
diately purchased a War Bond so 
he would get full value when it 
reached its maturity date—1954. 


1e fact 
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fare. 
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a San Francisco’s mayor Lapham 


lost a race with the stork a few 
nights ago. As the mayor’s car 
pulled up at the hospital, the official 
rushed upstairs to mobilize nurses 
and doctors for his daughter’s ac- 
couchement. He reappeared with an 
interne, just in time to hear his 
daughter say to his wife: “Don’t 
slap my baby, cover it up.” The 
child had been born in the automo- 
bile, and Mrs. Lapham had slapped 
it in the traditional way of getting 
breathing started. 
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“Twelve gallons, please,” said the 
Portland, Oreg., woman motorist, 
displaying four “A” coupons that 
expired that night. At 11.9, the 
attendant told her the tank was 
running over. “Oh, dear,” she ex- 
_ aimed. Then she started the mo- 
’ tor, raced it for a moment, and 
said: “Now try it.” That’s how 
she got her full 12 gallons. 


New Type Bullet 


WASHINGTON — A new armor- 
piercing incendiary bullet has been 
devised by Army Ordnance and is 
being used by American airmen on 
all battlefronts, the War Depart- 
Ment announced. 

The bullet is the most recent de- 
velopment in the continuous bid for 
supremacy between offensive weap- 
ong and protective armor. Early in 
the war, it was explained, the self- 
sealing gasoline tank, which prevent- 
ed leakage of fuel and formation of 
explosive vapor, was adequate pro- 
tection against tracer bullets. 
year, however, a .50 caliber incen- 
diary bullet, able to explode in a 
Pierced tank, was introduced. 

The enemy’s answer to this was 








Research was expedited in the Ord- 
Nance Department, and the result is 


|a@ global war.” 
Last 





MASCOT for a grou 


13-year-old Joseph Parrachine 


and eliminated the Germans. 
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Red Cross Brin 


CAMP CAMPBELL, .Ky. — Ten 
thousand miles is a long way—but 
not too far for the American Red 
Cross to reach to bring a serviceman 
home on emergency furlough to the 
bedside of his sick dad. 

This was discovered by Lt. Harry 
Sohikian, of Toledo, O., special serv- 
ice officer here with the 1539th Serv- 
ice Unit. 


With his father, Mose, lying at 
the point of death from a _ post- 
operative stroke, calling for his 
youngest son, Hike, who had been 
in the Southwest Pacific for more 
than three years, Lieutenant So- 





hikian determined to bring his 
brother home to his father’s bedside 
if it were at all possible, 


The lieutenant presented his prob- 


field director at Camp Campbell. 

Mr. Meiners immediately wired 
the Toledo Chapter to confirm the 
father’s state of health by telegram, 








lem to William Meiners, Red Cross | 





gs Boy 10,000 
Miles To Sick Dads’ Bedside 


|and wired the ARC at Washington 


for permission to bring the boy 
home. At the same time, he advised 
Lieutenant Sohikian’s family to cable 
the commanding officer of the Anti- 
Aircraft Artillery company, where 
Pfc. Hike Sohikian serves as a mem- 
ber of a gun crew, and ask that he 


|be allowed emergency furlough. 


Fifteen days later, Hike Sohikian 
wired his brother from San Fran- 
cisco and in three more days was at 
his father’s bedside in Toledo, hav- 
ing flown thousands of miles by 
Army transport plane, 





with itching of minor skin rashes— 
the rubbing irritation of skin chafe. 
Get soothing help with Mexsana, the 
astringent, medicated powder for your 
comfort kit. Mexsana costs you little. 
Always be sure to ask for and get 


LMEXSANA_ 








Germans and wounding several others in battling against 
a German tank. Armed only with machine pistols and gren- 
ades, the FFI men, after bitter fighting, knocked out the tank 














. ; —Signal Cerps Photo 
of FFI Partisans in Carpentras, France; 


was credited with killing 13 





Civilians Must 


(Continued from Page 1) 
advances.” 

Reviewing the task involved in the 
deployment of America’s 8million- 
man Army; 60 Divisions of which 
have reached the front, with eight 
more Divisions sailing this month, 
General Marshall paid glowing trib- 
ute to Ground Forces, Air Corps, 
Army ‘Transportation Corps and | 
other branches. 

“Bickering over post-war rights | 
should not be permitted to delay the 
Armistice or sully the victory,” con- | 
cluded General Marshall in urging | 
proper credit to all Allies for suc- | 
cesses. “Let’s finish this terrible 
business ag a great team, the great- | 
est the world has ever known, and 
then resolve the conflicting peace- 
time interests of our countries with | 
something of the orderly procedure | 
which has enabled us to compose our | 
military differences in the much 
more difficult business of conducting | 


Air Power Is Vital 
Stating that United States filers 
would soon show their appreciation | 
of support from the home front by | 


bombs on Japan and Germany, Gen. | 










the new armor-piercing incendiary 
@ Projectile, which combines penetra- 

a ability with inflamatory proper- 

es. 

The new bullet, now in mass pro- 
‘Buction, has been supplied in large 
Quantities to air forces in Europe 
and the Southwest Pacific. 


CAMP GORDON JOHNSTON, Fia. 
—This is the story of two soldier 
MPs and a civilian MP. 

Two German Prisoners of War, no- 
body knows how, escaped from camp 
¢lad in ordinary overall fatigues and 
armed with provisions for a few days. 

In a ghost town two miles from 
the main area which Infantry outfits 
training here formerly used for sim- 
Ulated street fighting, aptly called 
Schickelgruber Haven, a sharp-eyed 
farmer stopped to chat with the 

soldiers.” The men in overalls 
Wouldn’t talk. Suspicious, the far- 
mer hot-footed it to nearby Carra- 
belle where he told his fears to MP 
}, Pie. Guiseppi Genna, Newburyport, 

Mass. Through channels, MP Sgt. 
James Truex, Providence, R. I., and 





Farmer Turns MP, Captures WPs 


Air Forces, concluded his address 
| Monday by declaring: 

“This war and its many ramifica- 
tions are evidence enough that air 
| power is the key to the American 
future in peace and war. Combat 
experience in all war theaters has 
demonstrated beyond doubt the im- 
potence of Armies and Navies that 


patched to catch the escapees. 

There was no need for haste. When 
| the MPs reached the rendevous, 
there were two scared POWs cor- 
nered in a chicken house, one mad 
| farmer with a double barrelled shot- 
| gun guarding them and innumerable 
dogs for second echelon defense. 
| Hunter Jeff Sanders and his hounds 
| had struck their blow for the coun- 
try. 
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| Workers Are Needed 


FORT SILL, Okla.—Civil Service 
representatives are touring 18 cities 
in Southwestern Oklahoma to recruit 
automotive workers for the huge 
Area Combined maintenance shops 





squad were immediately dis-| here. 
Seu - ¢ 


Combat Forces Giving All, 


| ward without 


dropping their one-millionth ton of | 


Henry H. Arnold, chief of the Army |tain economic ailments, their talks 


Come Thru 


have lost their air protection. In- 
evitable destruction faces nations 
that do not have adequate air power. 
If we accept this as our guiding 


A tradition 
among Off- 
cers 

1917. 





policy—to keep America first in the 
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Send for our catalog of 
complete Officers uniforms 
and equipment today. It's 
FREE. Address Dept. 70AT. 








air—we shall not have fought this 


Select quality all-wool Beaver—full 30 oz.— 
with soft, silky nap and rich sheen. A super- 
fine garment of unrivalled wearing quality, 
distinctive design and excellent tailoring. 
Fully lined with fine all-quilted heavy satin 
lining. 


ne. 71 $45.50 


Send No. 70AT Shortcoat today. My chest size 18 ou. 
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DEPT. AT, 19 W. JACKSON BLVD, CHICAGO 4, ILL 





global war in vain. We can go for- 
fear. That nation 
which commands the air commands 
its own destiny.” 
Nimitz Reviews Drive 
Admiral Chester W. Nimitz dis-| 
cussed in considerable detail the ob- 
jectives of the naval, air and land 
forces under his command in the| 
general drive westward through the | 
Pacific. The Admiral made his first | 
official announcement that, the re-| 
taking of the Philippines would be 
the job of Gen. Douglas MacArthur's 
Southwest Pacific Command. 
Bricker and Truman Speak 
Being members of the American 
Legion, both Governor Bricker (R), | 
of Ohio, and Senator Truman (D), of 
Missouri, vice presidential candi- 
dates, wore Legion caps during their | 
addresses. 
While naturally differing material- 
ly in their political doctrines and 
their prescriptions for curing cer- 








carried much semblance in respect 
|to servicemen and women. They 
| praised the GI Bill of Rights, sug- | 
| gested enlargements in its provisions | 
jand urged fullest opportunity for | 
;veterans in their rehabilitation 
| problems. 








G. |. BILL OF RIGHTS 

For Military Organizations 
SEND FOR COMPLETE TEXT of the | 
"G.1. Bill of Rights” for your per-| 
sonnel, reprinted in convenient) 
pocket-size booklet. 





(USE Coupon or Separate Sheet) | 


ARMY TIMES 

Daily News Building 
Washington 5, D. C. 

PLEASE SEND US COPIES "6. 1. BILL 


OF RIGHTS,” POSTPAID, AT le PER copy. | 
( ) BILL US; ( ) REMITTANCE ENCLOSED. 


NAME........ 
ORGANIZATION 
ADDRESS..... 
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wo Army Times ..... 
Architect'l Forum.... 2.00 
ces AMOFICAN  .....00000 
wArmy & Navy Jol... 4.00 
A & N Ji. (to units) 6.00 
«Atlantic Monthly.... 3.50 
«Blue Book = 
weeCoronet ss 
«Downbeat ..... 


...Fortune 


wo Look 
.. Life 
...Magazine Digest... 
....Movie Life 

«Newsweek 
Our Army . 
we. Movies 
...Movie Star Parade.. 
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..Ladies Home Journ. 





Personal Romances |.80 


wReaders Digest........ 
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Other Popular Publications 














..Aero Digest ..... 
In lots of Per 100 |B. Baseball 
100 or more $1 .00 Postpaid | ...Field & Stream........ 2. 
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Adding Machine Scores 


Feature Ope 


WASHINGTON—Two Army foot- 
ball teams were victims of adding 
machine score defeats as the start- 
ing whistle sounded for the open- 
ing of the college-service team foot- 
ball season. | 

Indiana's all-civilian Hoosiers| 
mixed passes and a ground attack 
to score virtually at will in beating | 
a veteran Fert Knox team, 72 to 0. 

The Paul Brown-coached Creat 
Lakes Bluejackets didn’t have to 
use more than a half dozen plays 
in downing the Fort Sheridan 
eleven, 62-0. 

A gangling freshman end, Dick 
Rifenburg, faked the veteran Iowa 
Seahawks out of position twice and 
that was all that was needed for 
the Michigan eleven to score a 12-7 
victory. 

The Michigan end scored in the 
second period but the Seahawks 
came back to take a 7-6 lead after 
the half. It looked for a time as 
if that lead would hold but once 
again Rifenburg got behind the Sea- 
hawk defense and the ball game 
was over as far as scoring was 


McClellan Boxing 


Show Is Success 


FORT McCLELLAN, Ala. — More 
than 30,000 GIs took in the three- 
night camp elimination boxing tour- 
nament, the first staged here. 

With mere than 100 men partici- 
pating, and a number of the bouts 
humdingers for action, the show was 
voted a huge success. Much praise 
was bestowed on T/Sgt. John W. 
Williams, director of recreation and 
athletics, for his handling of the af- 
fair. 

Capt. Charles E. Richardson, Post 
Special Services Officer, presented 
Lt. Col. Chester Hasley, Command- 
ing Officer, 3rd Rgt., with the team 
championship trophy, won by his 
regiment, and also presented tro- 
phies to the champions of the Iindi- 
vidual weights. 


Boxers Will Vie 
For NSC Crown 


FORT DOUGLAS, Utah—Fisticuff > 
contests in eight different weight | 
classifications have been organized | 
at virtually all military installations | 
throughout the West with the 
launching of another Ninth Service | 
Command championship tournament. 

The newest contest of the Special 
Service Division’s Athletic and Re 
creation Branch, held to determine | 
glove champion of the command, is | 
open to War Department civilian | 
and military personnel attached to 
Army installations. 

Elimination matches for the cham- | 
pionship of the eight Western states | 
will be held in four stakes—intra- 
mural, zone, district and command 
—Col. William M. Beveridge, Direc- 
tor of the command’s Special Service 
Division, declared. 

Competition in the first two phases 
must be completed not later than 
October 15. Boxing champions of the 
respective districts will vie in 
December for the NSC crown, 














ning Games 


concerned. 

Harvard downed Tufts, 19-12, and 
Yale trounced Holy Cross in an in- 
formal game, 20-6. The Elis have 
one of the biggest lines in the his- 
tory of the school., 

Chatham Field beat Newberry, 
12-7, while the Richmond Air Base 
eleven had to settle for a scoreless 
tie with Hampden-Sydney. Kansas 


started its season in the usual style | 


by beating Washburn, 47-0. 

Tremendous interest is being 
shown in the Navy and Army teams 
this season. The West Point eleven 
will have better backs picking up 
splinters on the bench than most 
college teams will have on the field. 
The line ‘s strong but seems to lack 
reserve strength. 

Navy on the other hand has a 
powerhouse forward wall but lacks 
reserves for its fancy-dan backfield. 

Other schools aren’t so fortunate. 
Ike Armstrong, Utah U. coach, 
picked his first team by calling for 
all men who shave to step forward. 
Eleven stepped. 

In the pléy-for-pay league Green 
Bay opened the schedule by beating 
the Brooklyn Tigers, 14-7. 

Hutson as Usual 

I’m-Gonna-Retire Don Hutson 
sparked the Green Bay attack and 
kicked his 53rd and “Mth conver- 
sions in a row. The game was rough 
with the Tigers setting a new rec- 
ord with 165 yards in penalties. 

The Chicago Bears got its T-for- 
mation uncrossed and roared from 
behind to beat the New York Giants 
in an exhibition game, 20-10. 

The Philadelphia Eagles gave the 


rest of the league something to 
think about when it soundly 
trounced the Detroit Lions, 27-7. 


Melvin Bleeker, rookie halfback, led 
the attack with two scores. 

The Washington Redskins, operat- 
ing from the T-formation, proved 
once again that no matter how you 
spell it—it’s still B for Baugh. 

The Redskins had a tough job on 
their hands before downing the 
Pitt-Chicago Steel-Cards, 3-0, on Joe 
Aguirre’s field goal for their fifth 
straight exhibition game win 


Diamond-Graph 
To Bring Series 
To Wounded Vets 


WASHINGTON—Wounded combat 
veterans, confined to their wards at 








| Walter Reed Hospital, will be able 


to see the play-by-play account of 
the World Series on a diamond- 
graph score board. 

One of the boards was purchased 
by the Sons and Daughters of Liber- 
ty organization In Washington for 


these men. Larry Peck, designer of | 
the board, made a few minor changes | 


in the construction of the diamond- 
graph so it could be wheeled from 
ward to ward. 

A number of other hospitals in 
Utah, Idaho and on the West Coast 
have also bought the popular elec- 
tric scoreboards for the entertain- 
ment of the patients. Others are con- 
templating buying the diamond- 
graphs and grid-graphs for the foot- 
ball season. 


pugilists. 





POSTWAR boxing plans call for reenactment of this pose by 
Coast Guard Petty Officer 1/¢ Gus Lesnevich, duration light- 
heavyweight champion, and Cpl. Melio Bettina, of Camp 
Shanks, when they meet to carry out the bout which had 
been set for Madison Square Garden but was interrupted by 
the war. Picture was taken at Camp Shanks, N. Y., when 
the two champs were spectators at bouts featuring soldier 





Minner Voted 
Belvoir Tops 


FORT BELVOIR, Va.—Cpl. Paul 
Minner, pitcher of Group II, ASFTC, 
1944 Post champions, has been voted 
the most valuable player of the Post 
League. 

Minner pitched all four games for 
Group II in the championship play- 
offs and registered four wins, two of 
no hit-no run variety and allowed a 
total of five hits during the other 
two. Minner maintained a pace of 
more than two strikeouts an inning 
by registering 54 KOs in 26 innings. 
In these 26 innings, Minner allowed 
three singles, a triple and a double 
while walking two men and permit- 
ting but one run to cross the plate, 
Minner contributed to his team’s ef- 
forts at bat with a homer, double 
|and four singles in 14 trips to plate. 

Minner is still the property of the 
N. Y. Giants, having been discovered 
| by Bill Terry while pitching a dou- 
| ble-header victory in the Appalachian 
League in 1942. During 1942 Minner 
won 18 and lost two and led the 
league in earned run average of 1.41 
In 179 innings. . Minner, a left hand- 








er with plenty of speed and a corking | 


drop, is only 20 years old. 


Ball Stars Will 


‘Tour War Sectors 


jor league baseball stars and two 
umpires following the World Series. 

By arrangement between USO 
shows and the National and Amer- 
ican leagues, the tours, sponsored by 
Army Special Services Division, will 
consist in showing combat forces 


cital of sidelights on master-minding 
and answering GI Joe quizzes. 

The roster for the tours, which 
will take two to three months, 
sounds like a “Who's Who” in base- 
ball, with five big shot managers, 
11 active players, four former stars, 








NEW YORK—Five theaters of war | 
will be visited by five troupes of ma- | 


movies of the 1944 World Series, re- | 





Bombers Win 
Z2AAF Series 


ALEXANDRIA, La.—Though lack- 
ing in experience and hampered by 
overseas shipments, the Alexandria 
AAF Bombers won the Second Air 
Force baseball championship last 
week, beating out 45 heavy bom- 
bardment training fields nines for 
the crown of the largest continental 
air force. 


The Bombers started the season 
with a 16-man squad and 6-man 
pitching staff. By the time the Sec- 
ond Aic Force world series rolled 
around, the team was down to 12 
players and two reliable hurlers, 
T/Sgt. John Deets of Bonham, Tex., 
and Cpl. Tom Zifareili of Brooklyn. 

Deets was the only Bomber with 
Class A bail experience, having been 
bought out of the Army by the 
Cincinnati Reds in 1940. He struck 
out 70 batters in 64 innings and 
allowed only 42 hits in eight Second 


Air Force starts. Deets won the 
last two “world series” games on 
successive nights, allowing the 


Gowen Field Pilots 9 hits and strik- 
ing out 19 at Boise, Idaho, last week. 

Cpl. ‘om Zifarelli, 22-year-old sup- 
ply clerk and sidearm artist, was 
the other flinger. He chalked up five 
straight triumphs. His hottest day 
was at the expense of Peterson Field, 
Colo., when, after allowing three 
safeties in six frames of relief ball, 
he returned an hour later to regis- 
ter a no-hit, no-run victory In the 
nightcap. 


Buckley Gunners 
Have Fine Season 


BUCKLEY FIELD, Colo.—Featur- 





|ing the fine all-round play of Danny 


Murtaugh, the ex-Philadelphia flash, 
and the pitching of the lefties Porter 
Vaughan and Billy Rautsaw, the 
Buckley Gunners climaxed their 43- 
game baseball schedule with a rec- 
ord of 31 wins and 12 losses. 

The final two victories scored by 


|the Gunners gave them the playoff 


title in the Denver Victory League 


two umps and five baseball writers. | Shaughnessy playoff series. 


@ WASHINGTON — The revolving 


Tigers 


door situation in the American 
League, which in the last two weeks 
had St. Louis, New York and Da 
troit whirling around for leadership, 
this week saw the Tigers pull out 
of the whirligig, their claws appan 
ently safely grappling the pennant, 

While anything can happen in a 
final week’s play, the Tigers appear 
steady and well fortified in pitching 
and hitting for the stretch drive, 
St. Louis seems unable to shake its 
jitters and the Yanks may have had 
all fight taken out of them when, 
the A’s swept three games in New 
York last Saturday and Sunday. 

Unless the A’s and Nats make 
spectacular upsets, the Tigers have 
the best of the schedule for their 
concluding series at home. The 
Browns have Boston and the Yanks 
as guests for the season wind-up 
and the two may give Sewell’s men 
many embarrassing moments. 

Favor Tigers in WS 

Rabid partisans of the American 
League, fans who place loop loyalty 
above all else, are pulling for the 
Tigers because they regard them as 
having the best chance to cop the 
World’s Series against the Cards, 
They base their calculations on the 
fact that Detroit has the league's 
outstanding pitching staff in Hal 
Newhouser, Dizzy Trout, Stubby 
Overmire and Rufe Gentry, real 
sluggers in Wakefield, York and Out. 
law, and clutch hitters in Higgins, 
Cramer and Mayo. 

These “Tiger Fanatics” dig into 
the dope to show that Detroit has 
been at its very best in tight years, 
Its 1940 pennant was taken In the 
last week of play, with a percentage 
of 584, the lowest in the 44-year 
history of the American League, 

Fighting Spirit Big Item 

The Tigers’ remarkable battling 
spirit }s given much consideration 
in this World Series speculation, 
Detroit, it is cited, was in seventh 
place on July 13. The coming of 
Dick Wakefield started the victory 
march. 

With Newhouser and Trout as its 
two aces in the hole in a seven 
game World Series, the Tigers are 
figured possessing a big advantage 
in the fact there would be a break 
of two days following the games with 
the Cards in St. Louis Oct. 4, § 
and 6. Hal and Dizzy could start 
in St. Louis and again occupy the 
mound at Detroit on the 8th and 
9th. Both are gluttons for work 
and, if needed, would come in for 
relief. 

In the National League, the Cards 
had a heck of a time clinching the 
pennant, and they'll have to snap 
out of their lethargy before the 
World Series or else. 

Newark won four straight from 
Toronto in the International League 
play-off series and is awaiting the 
results in the Baltimore-Buffalo 
clash, in which the Bisons lead. 

In the American Association, 
Louisville beat Milwaukee, the 
champs, four games to two and will 
meet either Toledo or St. Paul. 

In the Southern Association play-‘ 
off between the split-season winners, 
Nashville and Memphis, the formef 
won, giving the Vols their second 
straight championship. 

Los Angeles won the Pacific Coast 
League pennant and play-offs are on 
between the Angeles, Portland, Sas 
Francisco and Seattle. 
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WINSTON Churchill declared that 
he now saw Japan’s defeat much 
sooner than he had before thought 
possible. 
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Veronica Lake of the famous 


tastetest, ..drank leading colas 
from paper cups... and pro- 
claimed Royal Crown Cola best- 
tasting. From coast to coast in 
5 out of 6 group taste 
Royal Crown Cola leads the fieldl 
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‘ of basketball 


Parlay-Player's Dream—Teddy 
Atkinson Wins Five Straight 


WASHINGTON—To the Aqueduct 
management it was closing day but 
to the fans it will long be remember- 
ed as Jockey Teddy Atkinson's day. 

Atkinson started his day by boot- 
ing home Silver Smoke, which re- 
turned $4.60 for $2, in the first race. 
His supporters weren’t a bit un- 
happy when he clicked with Jean 
Sickle, $18.40, in the second to com- 
plete a $58.60 daily double. 

He didn’t ride in the third, as 
Teddy isn’t a steeplechase jockey, 
but in the fourth he continued on 
his winning ways by bringing home 
Best Effort for a $28 pay-off. 





Five Straight 

The fans were getting out of | 
breath yelling his name when Atkin- 
gon scored with Profile, $8.50, in the | 
fifth and when Donita’s First step- 
ped into the winner’s circle after 
the feature race—the filly took sec- 
ond billing as Teddy took the bows. | 

He accepted a late mount in the | 
seventh and ran out of the money | 
and took show in the eighth—but it | 
was forgiven, five straight winners, 
and seven if one counts the last two | 
winners on Friday, is really riding | 
on the big apple. In fact, it was Ted- | 
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SELMAN FIELD, La. — Coach 
Clyde Funderburk has no less than 
100 from which to pick the lneup 
of his 1944 football Cyclones. For 
Hank Agusiewicz, 
Bernard Ryan, Butch Rayburn and 
“Stinky” Harris it will mark second 
season of play. 








EGLIN FIELD, Fla.—Plans for a 
boxing team to represent Eglin 
Field in matches against nearby 
fields and camps have been for- 
mulated and a boxing school has 
been started here with Pvt. James 
J. Smith, the “Irish Eddie Dunne” 
of ringfame, as instructor, This 
veteran of 90 pro bouts is a mem- 
ber of the PT staff. 





FORT SILL, Okla—The 8th Reg- 
iment’s baseball team, by winning its 
last four games, won the Center 
League title, its second consecutive 
year as loop champions. It won nine 
and lost three. Last year the team 
was undefeated. 





ABILENE FIELD, Tex.—S/Sst. 
Joe Grba and his 225-pounds of 
pro football knowledge with St. 
Louis were lost to the Army Air 
All-Star lineup when Grba, after 
& recent workout, informed 
Coaches Eck Curtis and Lt. Don 
Beeler that his “legs couldn’t take 





SPORTS CHAT 









it any more” and Charley-horses 
would force him out. He offered 
to help out on the coaching lines. 





SHEPPARD FIELD, Tex.—Pvt. Sol | 
ame, Section U, claimant to the 


hanging up his 


suffers from a double varicocele, and 


tinuing in the ring is a matter of 

life or death, it being their diag- 

nosis more fights may  brin on 

fancer. Badame, veteran 0 118 

fights and but 15 losses, made many 
mds on the Field with hig slash- 
ig bouts. 





FLORA, Miss.—For those who 
Prefer their recreation without 

sical exertion, bridge and crib- 

e tourneys and chess and 
Checker tilts are being arranged 
by Miss McClain, Hostess of Serv- 
lee Club No, 1. 





CAMP ELLIS, I1].—Most promising 
newcomers to sign up for the 
Post football team is Cpl. Bill 
Strickland, two-sport star with Fort 
Sheridan last year, now an instruc- 
tor at the Leadership school. Strick- 
d, 20-year-old former star at 
fellet, Ill., Catholic High, was at 
otre Dame and would have made 
_ squad when he was plucked by 
nele Sam. Last year, in 33 games 
with Sheridan, he 
Scored 576 points. 


dy’s best day and that’s something 
for a jockey who hag been near the 
top for a number of years. 

In the Beldame Handicap Atkin- 
son let the favored Whirlabout and 
Thread o’ Gold run each other into 
the ground before making a move. 
Turning loose all holds at the head 
of the stretch, he scored easily with 
Donita’s First over the tiring Whirl- 
about. 

Best Effort’s win was very gur- 
prising to the crowd, which let him 
go to the post at 13-to-1 odds. 
Atkinson took Best [Effort out in 
front on the stretch turn and kept 
him there to win by a length and a 
half over War Jeep. Errard ran 
third, while further up the stretch 
were such as Plebiscite and Alexis. 

Paperboy proved that long-shots 
can win twice in the same company 
by beating out Alex Barth and Cas- 
tleman in a thrilling finish in the 
Narragansett Special at Narragansett. 

Paperboy went to the post at 8- 
to-1 but proved those odds were 
phony by coming around the outside 
to outgame Alex Barth. Devil Diver 


and Famous Victory, although a 
heavily-favored entry, were left far 





with the University of Southern 
California, has a thundering - herd 
of 40 gridiron stalwarts working 
out for the 1944 season. Among 
Players reporting were Pfc. Ned 
Mathews, UCLA backfield great, 
and Pfc. Bob (The Galloping 
Ghost) White, who handled the 
ball packing chores last year. 





CAMP ATTERBURY, Ind.—Maj. 
LeRoy L. Wahle, post special service 
officer, has completed plans for a 
tough football season which opens 
play next Tuesday night. Organiza- 
tions represented in the league are 
the 1537th, 1560th and 1584th Serv- 
ice Units, Wakeman General Hos- 
pital, the 749th Sanitary Co, and 
the Wakeman Reconditioning Unit. 
Other organizations have expressed 


|interest and may join the league. 


CAMP VAN DORN, Miss.—Sat. 
Gene Mehall, of Co. I, 253d Inf., 
was within view of the baseball 
Hall of Fame when he pitched no- 
hit ball for Vicksburg semi-pros 
against the 219th F. A., of Camp 
Shelby. With two outs in the 
ninth, Mehall’s mates piled up 
three errors which netted Shelby 
two runs. 





CAMP GORDON JOHNSTON, Fila. 
—Teams representing 636th QM 
Laundry, 176th QM Laundry, Hd. 
Det. Section 2, 74th Chemical Co., 
Co, F Preactivation Training Battal- 
on, Co. I RTG and School Detach- 
ment No 2 have organized a base- 
ball league with the season to close 
Oct 9. Three leaders will have a 
play-off series. 

HONOLULU—Axel Madsen, CPA 
Army wrestling champ who has 
won 15 of his last 18 matches, 
credits his damaging “spinner” 
for his success. While Madsen 
has many hocus-pocus tricks in hf#& 
repertoire, his pay-off grip is the 
spin wheel. Here’s the way it 
works. While the Coast Artillery- 
man is on his back, the victim 
of the torture grip is spun ‘round 
and ‘round overhead by the GI 
grunt-and-groaner’s greased-light- 
ning legs until he’s ready to give 
in. Then Madsen flips him on his 
back, applies the pressure and it’s 
curtains, 


Slickman Is Golf 
Champ at Shelby 


CAMP SHELBY, Miss.—Out-weath- 
ering and out-stroking Sgt. George 
Halek, Hq. Co. 65th Div., to win 
handily 9 up and seven to go, the °44 
championship golfing honors rest 
safely in the hands and hut of M/Sgt. 
Richard Slickman, Hq. Det. Sec. I. 

Lt. R. M. Karns, A and R officer, 
presented Slickman and Halek with 








FORT © ARTHUR, Calif.—Ptc. 
song. Chacko, Seeman’ grid great 


being Shelby’s 1944 champion GI 
golfer and runner-up, respectively. 


But | 7 


handsome awards, symbolic of their 


up the stretch and never entered 
contention. 

In a manner, faintly reminiscent 
of Whirlaway, Megogo loafed along 
off the pace through most of the 
race and then closed with a great 
stretch rush to soundly trounce a 
good three-year-old field in the Poto- 
mac Handicap at Laurel. 

Megogo closed an eight-length gap 
and added a few more in his rush to 
beat Big Push by seven lengths with 
Comanche Peak another length away. 
‘ex Martin Grant Rice and Director 
J. E. trailed far back. Megogo the 
heavily-played favorite paid $8.70, 
while Big Push paid $31.90 second 
and Comanche Peak $15.20 third. 
Night Shadow took a big lead and 
then hung on to beat Equifox by a 
neck. Doggone ran third in the 
Autumn Handicap at Hawthorne. 
The winner paid $11.80. 

Aga Khan’s Tehran won the St. 
Leger Stakes at Newmarket, Eng- 
land, with Borealis and Ocean Swell 
in place and show. It was the fifth 
St. Leger triumph for the Indian 
sportsman, 
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Armored Raiders Are $. C. Champs 


FORT JACKSON, 8. C—The Ar 
mored Raiders of the 15th Armored 
Group became South Carolina Serv- 
ice League champions when they took 
both games from the Rangers of 
the H7th Regt., 87 Inf. Div., by 
scorea of 3-2 and 5-0. 

Gene Lambert, erstwhile Phillies 
and Southern Association pitcher, 
twirled the shutout, allowing but five 


Wins Legion Jr. Title 


MINNEAPOLIS — Cincinnati won 
the 1944 American on Junior 
Baseball World’s Series here by beat- 
ing Albemarle, N. C., 3 to 2 in the 
final game. More than 7,000 specta- 
tors witnessed the triumph of the 
Buckeye juniors. 


Shine at Camp Ellis 


CAMP ELLIS, Ill—Running and 
passing by Pvt. Bil] Strickland and 
Joe Chrisman are the bright spots 
in the Camp Elli post football team 
drill sessions as Coach Lt. Ray 
Adams and his assistant, Pvt. Charley 
Lang, sent the squad through first 
heavy workouts. Between 40 and 
5O candidates are reporting for drills. 











hits and getting 19 strikeouts. Jake 
Early, former Washington Nat 
saught for the Rangers and estan 
their attack with three-for-three. 








*M client claims that his 
wite sharpened pencils with 
his Marlin Blades” 


Guaranteed by The Marlia Firearms Co. Try Marl 
|Shave Cream—makes 4 good blade shave 
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like Budweiser.:That is why 
they continue to ask’ for it. 
, That is why it is the world’s 


most popular beer., 


* 


* 


Like so many other worth. 
while products,4 Budweiser 
may not be available every 
time you call for it.‘ People 
everywhere have discovered 


that only Budweiserktastes. 
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Their Truest Friend 


Gls Swear By—Not At—Garand Rifles 


AN ADVANCED BASE IN NEW 
GUINEA—Her name is Ruth, and no 
doubt she is the truest girl-friend a 
soldier ever had. 

And T/5 Pete Davis, of Yazoo City, 
Miss., said az much in his letter to 
his sweetheart at home: 

“Dear Gladys—I think I ought to 
tell you that I’ve found a new girl 
over here in New Guinea. You prob- 
ably won’t believe me, but when I 
stay on guard in 4 —_ Ruth 

nds the night by my side... 
You see, Ruth is my M-1 rifle. Feail 
her ‘Ruthless Ruth’ for short. 


MADE AND FIRED GARANDS 


WASHINGTON—Once a maker of 
the Army’s M-1 (Garand) rifle at 


| Book Notes | 


“WAR CRIMINALS AND PUN- 
ISHMENT” by George Creel 
(Robt. M. McBride & Co., New 
York— $3.00) 

George Creel, now Washington 
correspondent for Collier’s, was the 
Elmer Davis of World War I: Chair- 
man of the Office of Public Informa- 
tion. As such, he knew all the de- 
tails of the crimes and criminals of 
that war and later witnessed the 
miserable failure to punish the 

roven guilty. ' 

“- “War Criminals and Punish- 
ment” Mr. Creel reviews the mis- 
takes made after Versailles, decries 
the short memories of the victors 
and the insidious rise of public sen- 
timent for “the poor Germans. 

By example and fact, Mr. Creel 
points out that the crimes have been 
admitted and glorified in by the 
Nazi leaders and not in the least 
repudiated by the German people. 
It is the Allies’ bounden duty to 
civilization to allow no perpetrator 
of hideous crime to escape. Punish- 
ment by the Germans, as bitterly 
proven after the last war, is en- 
tirely ineffective and farcical, Mill- 
tary tribunals—so admirably han- 
dled already by the Russians—pre- 
sent the logical and positive solution. 


“TARGET ISLAND” by John 
Brophy (Harper & Brothers, 
New York—$2.00) 

Here is a story about Malta’s 
darkest island, when the pin-point 
island was a sitting duck for German 
bombers and convoys infrequent and 
inadequate. This is the story of the 
only Spitfire pilots on the island: 
Harry, Mac and Peter. There are 
other planes and pilots, but these 
three alone are trained to operate 
the only planes equal to the enemy 
eraft that swarm over the island. 

The three young men, typical of 
their kind, are fast friends, join the 
island life and share the one avail- 
able English girl. 

The Maltese continue their activ- 
itleg despite the hourly bombings, 

t their life is keyed to the battle 
th the air. The shepherd boy wor- 
ships the pilots while guarding his 
flock from danger from the air. The 
priest times his parish walks to avoid 
the regular bombing runs. The 








daughter of a native fisherman 
nourishes an elemental passion for ' 
ene pilot. | 

“Target Island” ig vivid and real, | 
as fast moving and exciting ag the 
movie it will no doubt become. | 


Springfield Armory, Pfc. Dante J. 
Gruppioni, 26, has just returned from 
overseas combat with the 45th In- 
fantry Division after using the fast- 
firing M-1 in knocking out Germans 
in Italy. 

“It's @ sweet weapon, said the 
young veteran in an interview. “I 
don’t know how many Jerries I killed 
with it. Most of our attacks and the 
enemy attacks were at night. It 
wasn’t very often I was close enough 
to a German in daylight to see if 
I hit him.” 


NEVER FAILED, SAYS SERGEANT 

WASHINGTON—Sgt. Rubin Shul- 
man, 29, of Washington, D. C., is a 
great believer in the M-1 (Garand) 





rifle. “It never failed me in 19 days 
of constant use,” he said. “I killed 
20 Germans with it in that time, and 
it never missed fire once or jammed 
on me.” 

Sgt. Shulman, 40 months in the In- 
fantry, is now back in Washington, 
a patient at Walter Reed General 
Hospital. Battle wounds, caused 
the loss of his right foot. His right 
arm also was injured by the same 
mortar shell. 

He believes the M-1 rifle is far 
superior to any weapon he saw the 
Germans use in Normandy. In the 
close action among the hedgerows, 
he learned to fire it from the hip 
and became expert in this difficult 
form of firing. 





Battle Royal By Reptiles 
Spoils Feast For Trainees 


ORLANDO, Fla.—The law of the 
wild stepped in recently to teach a 
lesson to the men who teach jungle 
survival at the AAF Tactical Center. 
The occasion was a battle royal that 
ended in double-murder. 

The Survival Section staff left its 
collection of reptiles living together 
in peace one evening in a big new 
pen. Alligators, snakes, turtles, and 
a young crocodile—the prize of the 
lot—were ingoring each other. All 


were being fattened as entrees in | 
a jungle banquet for students taking | 


the Survival Course. 

The next morning found the menu 
changed. The worst-tempered snap- 
ping turtle was discovered dead in 
his shell, and the prize crocodile was 
ready for a suitcase company. 





It didn’t take the Survival boys 
long to reconstruct what must have 
been an uncommon battle. Double 
puncture marks in the snapper’s 
neck and in the crocodile’s leg put 
the finger on “Old Buzzer,” a six- 
foot diamondback rattler. In a 
brawl among the three toughest 
customers in the pen, he had won. 

Now “Old Buzzer” and the other 
poisonous snakes are segregated in 
a@ separate pen, waiting to become 
snakeburgers for Survival students. 
The staff is making plans to secure 
another crocodile from Key West. 





NAZI Goebbels recently promised 
the German people that the war 
situation would soon change. For 
once he was right. 
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By decision of Camp Phillips, Kan., 
Officials, “The Prairie Schooner,” a 
civilian enterprise, has been discon- 
tinued after nearly two years of 
publication. Bowing out with its 
issue of Sept. 1, the paper enclosed 
its masthead in a heavy black bor- 
der, with the figures “30’—news- 
papermens expression for the end— 
prominently included under the 
heading. 

New Castle AAB, Del, “Ferry 
Tales, making a big play of the 
first detailed story of the “Crescent 
Caravan” foreign transport service 
from New Castle AAB to Casablanca 
to Cairo and from Cairo to the 
easternmost boundaries of India, 
announced it had printed a consid- 
erable number of extra copies so that 
2nd Ferrying Group personnel could 
send these on to mothers and dads, 
wives and children. The story re- 
vealed that this service to the CBI 
Theater had been in operation since 
last February. , 

Camp Chaffee, Ark., “Armodier,’ 
marking the beginning of its third 
year Aug. 31, paid glowing tribute 
to S/Sgt. Russel Robinson, former 
editor, now in Italy, Sgt. March 
Cahoon, cartoonist, now in Australia, 





and Pfc. Tony Freitas, who was 
sports editor and columnist, now 
|serving in Italy. “Armodier” cred- 


ited the three with much of its 


success. 
| Biggs Field, Tex., “Biggstuff” 
celebrated its second anniversary 


with a special edition on which Cpl. 
Gene Feist really went to town. Its 
28 pages, printed on heavy book 
| paper, were chockful of illustrated 
| special features, inclifding congratu- 
latory messages from movie stars 
Bing Crosby, James Cagney and 
Barbara Stanwyck and a special full- 
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Up Papers 





| Division Trains, it was announced 
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page Varga Girl from Esquire. 
stuff” also made a big play on 
fact that Sgt. Ellwood Burton, 
commercial artist of Omaha, 
formerly with “Wing Spread” 
Peterson Field, was a new addi 
to its staff. 4g 

Bradley Field, Conn., “Beam” h 
get-acquainted feature . entith 
“Know Your Non-Coms,” carry 
photo and biography. 

With the aid of the Signal 
Camp San Luis Obispo, Calif. 
& Shell,” is carrying a wed 
“Candid Gallery” of EM, with s 
pix and breezily written sketch, 

Camp Robinson, Ark., “News” 
running a series of articles feat 
ing men who have returned f, 
foreign service to take assignm 
as cadremen at the Infantry 
placement Training Center. The 
ture carries a photo, Army rec 
and experiences on the  fightt 
front. 
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Unit Commanders Are 
Assigned at Campbell 


CAMP CAMPBELL, Ky.—Lt. ¢ 
W. Hamilton Hunter, former ass 
tant G-2 of Second Army, has 
sumed command of the 20th Armo; 


the office of Maj. Gen. Roderick 
Allen. Colonel Hunter succeeds 
Edwin H. J. Carns, who has assur 


command of Combat Command “Bye: The : 

Another new unit commander agpé.Village 
nounced by Gen. Allen’s office geumission 
Maj, Arthur P. Callahan, of D. pens 1 
who has taken over command @'Splayir 


the 414th Armored Field Artillegpt the job 
Battalion, replacing Lt. Col. T, @p¥ing fol 




















By Sgt. R. Schuller, Camp Pinedale, Calif., Unit of 











Buckley, who has been transf Mon er 
sic Bose Se @ Divi: 

Ist Lt. | 

4th AAF Bis, en 

























































































Pvt. Goldie Brick 















































Davis, Sheppard Field, Te 



























































|: CAMP GORDON, Ga. — Many 
stories, stressing his consideration 
for the individual soldier, have been 
| told of Maj. Gen. Paul W. Newgar- | 
A | den, commanding general of the 10th 
# | Armored Division, killed in a plane 
| crash some weeks ago. An incident 
|recently brought to light shows the | 
| “bigness” of General Newgarden and | 
| why he was beloved by all. 
Pvt. Jeremiah Daly, an easy-going | 
| GI, is in charge of the equipment on 
the Camp Gordon Range. His du- 
ties include policing the range and 
replacing targets and other essen- 
tial items for units in the field. His 
constant companion is a coffee pot 
in which he makes his daily quota 
of black java. , 

An important part of his nomadic 
life, this cherished possession fell 
into the hands of the 10th Armored 
Battalion, which used it for a paste 


)utch Papuans Can ‘Smell Japs’ 
And Are Big Help As Yank Ally 


HEADQUARTERS 31st INFANTRY 
IVISION, New Guinea—When ele- 
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—Sianal Corps Photo 
JWION’S CAGE at a zoo in Belgium is used to imprison 


Belgians who worked with the Nazi Gestapo and who now 
are, awaiting trial for treason. After the Nazis were driven 
from the city, hundreds of collaborators were rounded up and 
placed in eages which formerly housed animals at the zoo. 
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“Hups” and “Ho’s” much like the, Workers are given 10 cigarettes a 


ed American GI, and disappear into the | day by the Dutch, and those who go 
ick pypents of the 3lst Infantry Division |jungle. If their starting point is|out with soldiers of the 3lst bring 
s Coptived in Dutch Guinea they were |distant, they often are given GI | back many more. Everybody smokes 
yum mediately joined by a _ resolute | transportation to that spot. Always|or chews, and GI pipe tobacco is a 


must for native chiefs. But no one 


likes American potatoes, 


2d Lt. Snelleman tells of two pic- | 
tures he took recently. The aed 
showed a youngster of two or three 
at his mother’s breast. The second, 
taken a few moments later, showed 
the same child puffing away on a 
cigarette with mama. 

The natives also like men of the 
3ist, “They'll be talking about this 
experience all their lives,” said Lieu- 
tenant Snelleman. “And the story 
will be handed down through the 
ages.” 

That goes double for the American 
Doughboy who has worked with 
them. 


ly. The natives of two long-suffer- 
I Villages asked for and received 
mmission from Maj. Gen, John C. 
ions “to declare war on Japan.” 
Displaying integrity and great zest | 
the job, these simple and peace- 
ng folk now are fighting the | 
pmmon enemy alongside men of the 
jixie Division. 
AF Ist Lt. C. J. Sneeuwjagt of the 
tch army estimates that his na- 
wes have killed between 300 or 400 
PP both before and since they 
£: tame an “army.” Today, they are 
ig ning and carrying out patrols of 
héir own, as well as supplying valu- 
ble guides and carriers for rifle 
mpany patrols of their allies. Any 
i.who has tramped the jungles with 
hardy boys will tell you that 


the guides and carriers are provided 
with taxi service in a 2%-ton truck 
to and from their homes and the 
company to which they are assigned 
for a patrol. 

These new alljes are Christianized. 
Early in the 1900s the Dutch govern- 
|ment’s missionaries, referred to in 
Holland as the “unknown heroes,” 
began their peaceful work in this 
part of the world. That this work 
was successful is evidenced by the 
fact that most of the people bear 
names of Biblical characters. Most 
jof the women are thus named 
“Mary,” and “Jonah” is a favorite 
among the men. These people are 
intelligent. They oatch on quickly 
and can think for themselves. Al- 
ready organized wholly without the 
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CAMP BUTNER, 


can “smell the Japs,” and they | direction of the white man is a| cal fitness tournament to select “the 
sve them much credit for spreading |60-plece flute orchestra. Some of| most physically fit man at Camp 
@ warning of the enemy's nearness | the men can read notes. All know| Butner” started Monday and will 


time to prevent ambush. 
Asked to Kill Japs 


the Dutch National Anthem, both 
to play and sing, and “God Bless 
America” and “Clementine” are 





December 11. 





Little Story Tells Of 
Bigness Of Newgarden 


; pot for the targets. 
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“UNCLE” Joe Stilwell, recently 
recommended for the temporary 


rank of full géneral, is rated as one 
of the world’s greatest field com- 
manders. 








Using the coffee pot for paste was | 
sacrilege enough but the 10th Ar-| 
mored soldiers went even farther. 
They didn’t clean the pot out after 
they were finished with it. And glue 
iin a coffee pot doesn’t make coffee 
up to even GI standards. 

Was Given Deaf Ear 


Daly was mad. He went to a bat- | 
talion second lieutenant and com- | 
plained. Nothing happened. He 
went to a first lieutenant. Nothing | 
happened. He went to a > coma, 
The pot was still full of paste. 

By this time Daly’s Irish was | 
really up. He went to the battalion 
major with his coffee pot complaint. 
Like the second louey, the first, and 
the captain, the major was too busy 
to be bothered by a private. | 

Then Major General Newgarden | 
came along. The coffee pot was a big 
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SPONGE BASE —V "Sey 


Consisting of RUBBER i wit’ 

your last Initial and last Four Serial 
Numbers. A STAMP PAD and a supply, 
of INDELLIBLE INK. Each packed in a@ 
LEATHERETTE CASE and matied the 
day your order is received. Send $1.°" t@ 


SERVICEMENS SPECIALTY CO, 
668 6th Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 








thing in Daly’s life so he complained | 
to the general, who wasn’t too busy | 
to hear a GI’s complaint. Nor was | 
he too busy to do something about | 
it. } 


“The coffee pot must be cleaned,” | 
ordered the general. “And the bat- | 
talion, enlisted men or officers, 
won't leave the range until it is 
cleaned to the satisfaction of Private 
Daly.” 

Needless to say, the coffee pot was 
cleaned. 





N. C.—A physi- 


continue three months, or through 





‘Four Lives Saved 
By Sandlot Swing 


WASHINGTON — It was Yank) 
doughboys vs. Jerry snipers! A Nazi | 
threw a perfeet strike, but Pfc. | 
bert R. Almond, 232, 
Va., swinging as he used to in the | 
old sandlot days, exploded a homer. 
He swung his rifle against a German | 
potato-masher grenade, the stock of | 
the weapon knocking aside the mis- 
sile’s blast. 





The quick-trigger action of the | 


Virginia Infantryman, now a patient 
at Walter Reed General Hospital, 
Washington, D. C., when he swatted 
the German grenade as it sailed inta 
the midst of four dcughboys, prob- 
ably saved the lives of three of his 
comrades as well as his own life. 








It all came about in this manner: 





popular numbers. “Silent Night” is 
likely to be heard any scorching 
day. 

They build their own churches and 


Shortly after the arrival of the di- 
ion, the native chiefs approached 


Just the Proper Gift 
h officerg attached to it and, 


f proudly showing them that | schoois and have their own priests SOLDIERS— 
y still had their Dutch flags and : Mother will appreciate an Emblem 
ireg of Queen Wilhelmina, asked | These people, mostly Papuans, all of Honor. 
ly, “Can we kill Japs?” They understand the Malay language, And Father, Sister, Brother, Wife 
ut wanted it official. Representa- | t#ught to them as a common langu- or Sweetheart will be proud, too, to 












age by the missionaries. Also each 
tribe has a “lingo” of its own. 
Get U. 8. Lend-Lease 

Today the natives benefit under 
Uncle Sam’s Lend-Lease agreement 
with the Dutch government-in-exile. 
Their new camp is a mixture of 
pyramidal tents and thatched huts, 
captured Jap rice and GI “tin willy.” 


of their Dutch government 


wear this beautiful Emblem, symboli- 
ere back, and these natives were 


cal of your service in the Army. Each 
Emblem is electro-gold plated; it is 
most attractive and most distinctive. 

Available in one, two, three and 
four stars, one star for each member 
of the family in the Armed Forces. 
(Specify number of stars when order- 
ing.) 


LANDSEAIRE SERVICE 


10 Murray Street New York 7, N. Y. 


This request was relayed to Gen- 
Persons, and it followed that 
village men, with their machetes, 
Ws and arrows, and captured Jap- 
rifles were “signed up” and 
litially recognized as a fighting 
Su. Their first assignment was to 
the Dixie Division. } 
To the natives, long overworked, 
bed, and otherwise mistreated by 
Japanese since April of 1942, this 





OVERSEAS’ AGENTS 
Supplied With Sample— 


Representatives wanted to Introduce LANDSEAIRE items to friends. . 


The Emblem of Honor 





Deluxe Size $2.40 
Standard Size $1.50 
Small Size (for Ladies) $1.20 
Button Back (for Men) $1.20 
Taz Included 


of Lynchburg, | z 








DELIVERIES MADE IN U.S.A. 





wonderful news. They went at 








“military training” with enthu- 
The salute became the na- 

greeting to all American sgol- 
including the humble pfc., who 
receiving his first salute, then 
there perfected a profound re- 
for his genial new ally. 
Village chiefs, with the help of the 

yutch officers, set up a Netherlands 

| les Civil Administration camp 
the division. There they 

ght their women and children, 

ted the men to do the various 
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jobs, and began their training. 
men of the N. I. C. A. camp 
hited to join this “people’s army.” 
had to be refused because of 
age or because they were need- 
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) for other duties. But none had |B able. Enclosed is $ 
be asked to participate in the : (1 yr). (8 mos.) 
. movement. sdinisaid jintnacitin 
Oniefs Direct Patrols We Money Required Mail to 
Some 200 native men, in all, make To Get Started Binds 
the soldiery. This is about the ‘ on ‘ 
of an American Infantry com- Write TODAY giving regiment City 
y. Their chiefs get the mission number and camp location. 
their D ‘ch officers and work Sent by 
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WHERE CAN I GET 
A NEW SHATTERPROOF 
PLASTIC FRAME 
DOUBLE-FACED 
SAFETEE MIRROR? 
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TODAY! 
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serviceman. 


A dependable pocket mirror is @ price- 
less possession of any service man, even 
on the battlefield. Daily papers and mag- 
azines carried the story of Radioman 
Tweed, the sole survivor of Guam Island 
after the Jap invasion; how he used hie 
pocket mirror to signal @ U. $. ship te 
his rescue. Safetee Plate Glass Plastic 
Frame Mirror stands the abuse of the 
fighing man's field service, Send $1.50 
for Safetee Mirror postpaid. 
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The 
Mess Line 


auuuuttiaccititrec ete ttt ttt 


Ruth Rode in my little jeep 
Directly back of me 

I hit a bump at sixty-five 
And rode on _tuthlessly. 


The girl mis thinks no man is 
good enough for her may be right 
—and again, she may be left. 

. . . 
Gypsy Rose dressed very thin. 
Gypsy Rose sat on a pin. 
Gypsy Rose. 

* . . 

Women and radios are all very 
fine—but just try to get what you 
want when you want it! 

. * * 

You can lead a girl to Vassar but 

you can’t make her think. 
* * . 

The story goes that Sandy was 
returning home from a bit of a 
brawl. His way led through a cow 
pasture, in which he lost his tam 

« o’shanter. In the dusk he tried on 
four before he found one that fit. 


The bowlegged cowgirl couldn’t 

keep her calves together. 
* * o 

Praise the Lord, the ammunition 
passed me. 

7 oa > 

In a political year one is certain to 
hear stories, After a tired day, the 
story goes, a Congressman handed 
the menu back to the waiter and 
said, “Just bring me a good meal.” 

A good meal was served and the 
Congressman gave the walter a 
generous tip. 

“Thank yo’, suh! An’ if yo’ got 
any fren’s what can’t read, yo’ jus’ 
send 'em to me, suh.” 

- ° ° 

The B. & O. 

Whose engines flit 
Around its scenic bends 
Must never lose the “&” 

For it would thereby 
Lose its friends. 


A bustle Is a deceitful seatful! 
. . > 


She woke In the morning, don- 
ned her robe, went down stairs, 
raised the blinds, took the cover 
off the parrot, and put on the 
coffee. 

The phone rang. It was her boy 
friend announcing he had an over- 
night pass and would be right 
over. 

She hung up the phone, took 
off the coffee, pulled down the 
blinds and put the cover on the 
parrot. As she started up stairs 
the parrot called out: “Ke-e-ripes! 
It sure has been a short day!” 

* . * 


GI's letter home: 

Dear Folks: Let’s hear from you 
more often, even if It’s only five or 
ten dollars.” 

° * 7. 

A nice girl shouldn’t hold a 
man’s hand—but on the other 
hand, a nice girl has to. 

> + * 

A pink elephant is a beast of 
Bourbon. 

° . 7 

Girl elevator operator, alone ta 
the car with a soldier: “Going up 
«+. going up... anybody else 






Cpl. Art Gates, Keesler ne M 
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Check yourself for symptoms 
ot ATHLETE'S FOOT i % eee 


() Peeling & Cracks between toes 








L) Soft, Sogey skin 


(J itching 
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going up? Please will somebody ted es: 

go up?” He's gettin’ th’ fever, Joe. Now let ‘im edge in a little.” 

Private Van Dorn , Robbie, 99th Infantry Division, Camp Maxey, Te 
eng pegged ; (AW Ald BORY AN’ (Every SUMMAR WE 
WoT- CANT STAND ccorggd ited REARED HEAM Al. HAS THIS ~ WHAT'RE THEY 
it ASWELL AS I AN' AM STILL UNUSUAL WEATHAH- GROWLING ABOUT 7 
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Soldier 
‘Whapecate 


Bie here nang gntrta le 


In this column the Entertainment 
| on of the Special Services Di- 
> Byision contributes items on Soldier 
~s s which are in some way inter- 
P g or outstanding. Perhaps in 
AM items you will find a sugges- 
tion which will be helpful to you in 
a) producing your show. 
. - 













{ UP POPS A HIT 
‘Vf FORT McCLELLAN, Ala.—Living 
» to Hs advance notices, “Yanksa- 
v4 F poppin’,” an all-Soldier Show prepar- 
i by the War Department Special 
ices Division, scored a smash hit 
gt Fort McClellan, Alabama, before 
15,000 GI's and their dates. It has 
rything—good music, slapstick, 
lire, superb dancing, and enough 
my blackouts to make it as enter- 
ining as the original “Hellzapop- 
n’,” which served as a model for 
present show. “Yanksapoppin’” 
highlighted by specialty acts and 
production numbers bearing a truly 
essional stamp—a fact not at all 
rising, because the cast is made 
up of erstwhile stars of vaudeville 
: “legit” now in khaki. They’ve 
Jed their varied talents to make 
show (in the words of a McClel- 
scribe) “one of the best all-sol- 
productions presented during 
war.” Herewith some of the high- 
hts of the show: (1) a dance by a 
er musical comedy tapster—a 
that is a potpourri of Nick 
hg, Ray Bolger, and Fred Astaire 
steps plus original routines; (2) rope 
fring by the world’s champion 
spinner; (3) “Begin The Be 
ine” and “Caprice Viennois” play- 
ed by the nation’s outstanding con- 
eertina artist; and (4) eomedy work 
by the GI’s who carry the dialogue 
along in true Olsen and Johnson 
fashion—the “straight man” is a for- 
mer legitimate actor who was fea- 
tured in many Broadway plays; the 
eomic was once a member of a fa- 
mous kneckout dance team whose 
latent histrionic abilities were undis- 
tovered until he entered the service 
and scored a hit as a bald-headed 
rgeant in a GI presentation of “The 
Of St. Mark.” In addition to the 
above performers, the cast of “Yanks- 
in’” presents a strong array 
sof talented soldiers who will un- 
doubtedly make a tremendous con- 
tribution to GI morale when their 
show plays in various overseas in- 
stallations. 
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KANSAS OKLAHOMANS 
FORT RILEY, Kans.—GI audiences 
et the Cavalry Replacement Train- 
ing Center at Fort Riley have been 
faring better than native New York- 
@ra in respect to that smash musical 
hit “Oklahoma,” long the unobtain- 
le goal of every visitor and most 
am inhabitants. Although “Okla- 
boma” as a whole has not been pro- 
duced at Riley (amateur rights have 
not yet been released) Sergeant Dv- 
trett Roudebush has conjured up a 
very novel and entertaining way to 
present the story and such hum- 
Mable items of its score as “Oh, 
What A Beautiful Morning,” “People 
ill Say We're In Love,” “Surrey 
With The Fringe On Top,” ete. A 
timple but entertaining synopsis of 
the plot was written and presented 
to the audience by a narrator. It is 
Interrupted at certain points’ with 
Orchestral, vocal and choral rendi- 
tions of appropriate numbers from 
the show. Thus the Riley audiences 
tre able to enjoy a pleasant ecombin- 
ation of song and story. The same 
Method of presentation has been 
Wied with marked success in the 
uction of “Student Prince” and 
ow Boat.” In all three instances, 
the narrator and singers have been 
@etumed to fit the period of the 
(with strictly GI equipment 
ing up the bulk of the improvis- 
$d costumes), and simple but appro- 
te settings have been used to 
the shows a fitting background. 
in all, the Riley 8. O. P. for tab- 
musicals is one to be commend- 
@ and emulated — it’s a mightly 
fcr way for Soldier Show pro- 
rs 













































everywhere to entertain their 
to keep them posted on the 
nt musical hits, and to refresh 
memories of old favorite tunes 
shows, 
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OF THE 173,000 medical cases 
by the Air Evacuation 
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_ ear-old singin 
ls, and rightly so, that she 
the eye as well as the ear. 


TELEVISION can't come any too soon for Eileen Barton, 17- 
star of the Frank Sinatra radio show. She 
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Has Barbering School 
FORT BRAGG, N. C—To prepare 
one man in each platoon to take 
over should the eompan 
be available in action, 

398th Inf, is conducting a barber 
school 


barber not 
‘o. B., of the 


|His Idea Wins Prize 

CAMP SAN LUIS OBISPO, Calif. 
His suggestion that the paper used 
in laundry bundles be saved and re+ 
turned for re-use won last week’s $10 
GI War Bond for Pfc. John Kobilnyk, 
Co. I, 386th Inf. Regt. 
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Classified Section — 





Postal laws do not permit the enclosure 
messages with fourth class mat- 














HOME STUDY —— 





MEDICAL LABORATORY TECHNI«- 
CIANS in great demand. We train you 
in your spare time while in the Servic 
Write for catalogue. Imperial Technical 
Institute, Box 9/3-N, Austin, Texas. 


com 1c "BOOKS 








HLUSTRATED COMIC 





PHOTO FINISH 


LETS 





YOUR 6-8 Exposure Roll developed & % 
prints each good negative 0c; 
each enlarged te about post card size, 25c. 
Rapid Foto Service, GPO 413, N.Y, 


or 1 


1, N.Y. 


BOOK 
for adults (vest pocket 
size). The kind you like} 
10 different booklets sent 
for 50c or 25 assorted for 
$1. Shipped prepaid in 
plain wrapper. No ©.0.D 





16 Beautiful Deckle-edged Prints and 


orders. md cash of 
money order No stamps, 











nver, Colorado. 





enlarging coupon with each roll devel- GRAYKO, DEPT. A-43 
) Iphoto at Weatherford, Box 520. 6:P.0., New York f 
ROLL DEVELOPED, coin ‘i STAMPS 
—— oe | 16 rina se 

rints dtar 2,500 MIXED ©. 8. Stam $1.00. 1,000 


mixed foreign stam Ask for m 





sures 50c, 18 


eK 
St. P 


JUMBO PICTURBS. 8 exposure roll fin- 
ished for *~ 12 Ty 16 aoe 


mm 60c, 


- ee 85 om peg1.00.” Reprin Suinbe 
— Picture 


high grade, reasonably priced U. 8. an 
foreign approvals, I buy stamp collec. 
tions ona ¢ lots. William Waugh, 2140 
N St. N. Washington. D. C. 





BILLIARD SUPPLIES 





ean offer something to please 





Prove Hard 


FORT BELVOIR, Va.—“Thig war | 
cannot be considered won until our | 
troops are in Berlin and Tokyo,” de- | 
clared Maj. Gen. Eugene Reybold, 
Chief of Engineers addressitig the 
62nd Officers Candidate Regiment 
raduating class at exercises held at 
ort Belvoir Wednesday. 

“Despite the magnificent successes 
of our armies In France, now at the 
gateways to Germany, the road to 
Berlin can still prove long and hard 
for many good men,” General Rey- 
bold added. 

He told the newly commissioned 
second lieutenants and their guests 
that “the legions of destruction are 
in retreat.” Pointing out that the 
war is far from over General Rey- 
bold said:” 

“Driven from more than one mil- 
lion square miles of territory they 
had seized, the panic stricken hordes 


|of Hitler are losing their coherence 


as armies and units of armies. How- 
ever, the Germans are regrouping 
their forces on shorter lines. They 
are now fighting on battlefields long 
in preparation for just such an 
emergency.” 

“Hitler may, or may not, be able 
to prolong the war in Europe,” Gen- 
eral Reybold stated. 

Declaring that the outcome of the 
War in Europe “will not alter the 
fact that Japan still holds a strategic 
position which will be most dif- 
ficult to overcome,” General Reybold 
pointed out that the Japanese hold 
an advantage in the Pacific theatre 
“either with, or without Germany 
in the war.” 

General Reybold eniphasized the 
fact that American machines and 
men have been forged into one of 
the most effective fighting forces the 
world has ever known. 

“We are meeting one supreme test 
after another,” he said, “with men 
who have the stamina and the fight- 
ing spirit to outdistange the enemy, 
with superior guns and planes, tanks 
and bulldozers.” 

General Reybold toid the new En- 
gineer officers 


accomplishing their missions in Italy, 
France, Burma, 
Pacific islands. 


“They are. 
dooks and bases. 





port service. in 1943, on) 
eent died while in flight, 





Road To Berlin Can Still 


that more than a 
half of million Engineer soldiers are 


China and on the 
He pointed out that 
since the American Revolutionary 
War, the Corps of Engineers have 
expanded with each succeeding war. 

lds, roada, 
e gineers are 


And Long 


clearing minefields, setting up stream 
crossings and demolishing enemy 
strong points. They are fighting 
with all the cunning that is a bi- 
product of their mental alertness, 
their physical fitness, their superior 
training and leadership and their de- 
termination to win,” General Rey- 
bold coneluded. 





Forrest Shipping Is 
Stupendous Program 4 


CAMP FORREST, Tenn.—The post 
transportation office has shipped 
well over one billion pounds of food, 
equipment, vehicles and other eup- 

lies all over the United States dur- 

ng a three and a half year period 
from March, 1941, to August, 1944, 
according to figures released by the 
transportation officer, Maj. William 
E. Ham. 

The exact figure, totaling 1,048 
950,000 pounds, amounts to 524,475 
tons, nearly 100,000 tons less than 
the total received during the period. 

Another impressive figure is the 
|moving by train of 10 divisions of 
soldiers. 








Quiz Answers 


(See ARMY QUIZ, Page 5) 
1. © Under the recent reorgani- 
zation there are now four American 
Armies operating in France. 
2. B. While the French language 
is spoken predominantly in Quebec, 
it is a Canadian city, captured from 
the French by Wolfe in 1759. It is 
the capital of the Canadian province 


of Quebec, similiar to a United 
States’ state capital. 
3. C 


4. For eight years, from 1914-1918 
in World War I, and from 1040-44 of 
the present war Belgium was under 
German rule. 

5. B. 

6. C. General Hershey says 690,000. 

7. Biologists agree on ants as the 
only animal besides men who con- 
duct organized wars. 

& C 


9. No, a 8nd HMeutenant ranks a 
Flight Officer. 
10. False. While figures are not 
given it is known that there are 
now more American troops in France 
than the United States ever had 
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Billiard Cloth, Pocket Balls, 
Cue Balls, Billiard Balls, 
Billiard Cues, Chalk, Racks. 
Everything in the way of 
supplies or playing accex 
sories, now available. Write 





for Catalog T. 
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PHOTO FINISHING SHOP 
BOX 1870- - - - - ROCHESTER, WN. Y. 
=P Gomes Coy” 


you 





National Billiard Mfg. Co. 
1019 Broadway, Cincinnati 


AGENTS WANTED 











YOU Tee Can Earn 
EXTRA MONEY 








DETECTIVE TRAINING 


By Sellin 
BEAUTIFUL SOUVENIR 





DETE 


TRAINING 
Kasy 


CTIVES 


SECRET INVESTIGATIONS 
Short Method—Reports—Finger- Prints 
—by Former Government Detective — Re- 


Handkerchiefs 


SOUVENIR Handkerchiefs sell like 
Hot Cakes ... EVERYBODY BUYS 














mmunity. 
Homesites, $50 


mission. 


bmg the frien 
‘o' 


Cit ‘ Zephyr Hiils. 


wards — Home — Travel — Secret Code 
Rote yRED — ay + «« fe send to Mother, Wife, Sister 
VE SYSTEM (Rand Sweetheart .. . 
1VO1-N. Monroe St., N. E., Wach., D. ©. 18 SELLS for We each, marked with the In- 
= signia, mpany and the Location of 
PHOTOSTAT COPIES your OWN outft. Indiviguel mailing on 
> leded te you is 
Photestat Coples—Army Discharges, 8 sides, | Shader’ b. 
$1.80. Ledare, 431 &. Dearborn Chicago 8. |" P®% Dozen. 
OVERSEAS: You can take 
REAL ESTATE orders for . shipment .. . 
Owk & Boum SEPEYR & direct to the folks in the STATES. 


progressive 


. Parsons, Publicity Com- 
phyr Hills, Florida. 


1 
Four choice of 100 
e 


SEND $1.00 for 3 Samples, cash or money 
order. MENTION insignia, company end 
location you desire on these attractive 
souvenirs. White et ONCE to, 


Sylvia Mattison 


‘est End Ave., Brooklyn 29, N. Y. 


et- 
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PIN-UPS 











WAC, Waves, Mari 
Corps, Navy, C. 6. 
Signal, ween. 

- inf., 

Insignia, * ith name, 
rank. Choice of 75 
— 
ler, Bost, 


loon, 

Tanks, 
Sharp, 
Sample Kit. No Mon 


Jeep, Truck, 


Uncle Sem, Bu- 
Battleships, 
ive | aM. Cock, Bal- 
Fighting | Marines 


Hoobler-Kindel Press, Norwood 


Armed Forces Salesmen Wanted 





itime, Military 


Police, Band, Seabees, Marine, Air 


Br 
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m., Engrs 

rd. Official 1 
address, 
pictures 


Aircraft Carrier, 


$aluting Marine, end Funny Ones. 


ey to Invest. Rush 





PIN-UP GIRLS 
dee adults (pocket sine). Thrilling . . . breath 
taking, lifelike besuties thet will make your 
heart skip & beat. The kind you like! 10 dif 
@zent PIN-UPS sent for SMe or 25 
for $1. Shipped prepeid in plein wrapper 
No C.0.D.'a Send cash or money order. 
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DRAWING BOOK 
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$2 The Book They're Talking About My 


ART ANATOMYc 
FIGURE DRAVING 


For the amateur and pro- 
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Want the real thing 
in glamour girl pie 
tures—unusual p 


tos of Hollyw 
Stars and famous 
models? Send me 


Yl il a aid ame 
an ma ou postpaid tw 
4x5 or five a glossy prints. E 
e different—ready for — 
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Picture of Republic Employees Massed to Honor a Returning Thenderbolt 
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10,000 THUNDERBOLTS / 


Eee 10,000th Republic Thunderbolt fighter comes off the 
assembly lines this week. A moment’s pause, a hearty 
cheer, and the line starts moving again. A small incident, 
perhaps, in a world at war... but a significant one. 


Created to do things no airplane had ever done before, the 
Thunderbolt has helped our Air Forces solve one tactical 
problem after another... from long distance bomber escort 
to dive-bombing and ground strafing. Today, bearing the 
‘colors of five United Nations, the Thunderbolt fights on 
every front and from the remotest outposts. 


The Thunderbolt is a complex machine, heavily armed and 
armored, superpowered, highly supercharged. It weighs more 
than eight tons. It costs $100,000. It takes 20,000 man-hours 
to build. It was created and produced in record time in record 
quantities — 10,000 in 27 months—not by « “miracle” but 


through typical American ingenuity, downright hard work 
and splendid cooperation by thousands of people — civilian 


and military, 
Republic is proud, naturally, of the technical ex- a 
cellence of the Thunderbolt, of its production 1 sms 
record, and of the superlative battle record of the pilots in 
whose hands it springs to life as a weapon of war. 

But Republic is prouder still of the spirit of those Americans 
who joined hands and brains to build it, and who, this day, 
press on to new thousands of Thunderbolts...and Victory! 


Republie Aviation Corporation, Farmingdale, Long Island, 
New York, and Evansville, Indiana. 


» » ~~ 


Republic /irsés in war point to firsts in peace 


REPUBLIC S AVIATION 


CORPORATION 
- Specialists in High-speed, High-altitude Aircraft 




















